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By RUDOLF von FICKER 
NTIL RECENTLY, it still passed as an established fact that an 


independent instrumental music first developed in the sixteenth 
century. The music of the Italian High Renaissance, with which the 
beginning of “real,” zxsthetically valuable composition has generally 
been associated in our minds, derived its characteristics primarily from 
the pure vocal a cappella style. As compared with the imposing litera- 
ture of vocal polyphony preserved from this period, the few collections 
of instrumental works—chiefly for organ or lute—received, until lately, 
but slight consideration. Since, moreover, many of these instrumental 
compositions were merely transcriptions of polyphonic vocal pieces, 
weight seemed added to the presumption that, before the turn of the 
sixteenth into the seventeenth century, an instrumental music of inde- 
pendent, artistic importance did not exist. Before the recent investiga- 
tions, we had only very vague ideas concerning the nature of the music 
of earlier centuries. With the normal process of evolution taken into 
consideration, it was held out of the question that a period more con- 
cerned with instrumental music should have preceded that of the full 
bloom of sixteenth-century vocal polyphony. 
Today, however, we are of another opinion. For numerous com- 
ments relating to music, and also pictorial and sculptural representations 
of the Romanic and Gothic periods, prove, quite unmistakably, the use 
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of all possible types of wind, string, and percussion instruments, as far 
back as the earliest Middle Ages. Indeed, we may make the observa- 
tion that, the farther back we reach in time, the greater and more diversi- 
fied does the instrumental apparatus become. Moreover, polyphonic 
vocal compositions surviving from the twelfth century, on occasion 
reveal quite clearly, despite their primitive notation, that instruments 
played a significant role in their performance, a fact borne out also by 
the old theorists. To be sure, purely instrumental pieces are found 
extremely seldom in the old manuscripts. There are, belonging to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, some simple dance-compositions,* 
mostly for one instrument, which, especially in their sharply defined 
rhythmic and structural organization, are perceptibly different from the 
other art-music of the time. On the other hand, in the fifteenth century, 
instrumental music is represented only by a few organ compositions, 
some of which were intended for instruction, while others are organ 
transcriptions of vocal works. Until recently, it was generally accepted 
that no trace had survived of that purely instrumental music which, ac- 
cording to our historical knowledge, the minstrels cultivated into the 
late Middle Ages. 

The exceeding meagerness of the instrumental music handed down 
is attributable above all to the music’s having had, from early times, a 
strongly improvisatory character, and to its therefore not having gen- 
erally been notated. This instrumental music thus contrasted with the 
polyphonic vocal music, in which the text necessarily controlled the 
nature and form of the composition in essential respects. This applies 
particularly to the chief form of Gothic music, the early motet, in 
which—as is well known—a different, usually rather intricate, text was 
assigned to each voice. In the motet, in contrast to purely instrumental 
music, improvisation was impossible. The combination of text and 
tonal setting required notation much more than did music for instru- 
ments alone. In addition, there is the point that the instrumental music— 
which was performed by the not especially esteemed tribe of minstrels 
or jongleurs, that is, by professional lay musicians—was held in no high 
regard, because of its lack of religious content. It was, therefore, classi- 
fied in the lowest category—as part of the musica vulgaris—by con- 

1 The most important publications are H. E. Wooldridge, Early English Harmony, I, London, 
1897; John, J. F. R., and C. Stainer, Early Bodleian Music, 1, London, 1901; Pierre Aubry, 
Estampies et danses royales, Paris, 1907; Johannes Wolf, Die Tanze des Mittelalters, in Archiv fiir 


Musikwissenschaft for October, 1918. Two of the dances printed by Aubry and three of those 
printed by Wolf have been recorded under the direction of Curt Sachs in his Anthologie Sonore. 
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temporary authors. Furthermore, even those wandering musicians 
themselves—living, as they did, by their trade—could have hardly 
wished to make written records of their painfully acquired repertory, 
only to have it filched by their competitors, especially in a time that 
knew nothing about the protection of intellectual and artistic property. 

We should have almost no knowledge about independent instru- 
mental music of the late Middle Ages if there were not occasionally to 
be found, in vocal works of that time, instrumental preludes and inter- 
ludes, which necessarily serve as modest substitutes for what has been 
lost. As early as in the fourteenth century, we meet with certain motets— 
written upon texts referring to grand state occasions or church festivals— 
that have textless introductions which were evidently performed on 
instruments. These introductions were usually designated in the manu- 
scripts as “Introitus.”—The political motet, O bone dux, originating 
from between 1346 and 1350 and composed in honor of the Valois 
monarch, Philip VI, may well pass as the oldest example. It is preserved 
in a manuscript in the Chapter-Library at Ivrea in northern Italy.—It is 
safe to assume that the choral portions of the motets also were strongly 
supported by the instruments, even though precise indications concern- 
ing the nature of the “instrumentation” are entirely lacking in the manu- 
scripts. The “instrumental motet” is still to be encountered in the early 
fifteenth-century. One of the best éxamples is the motet, Apostolo 
glorioso, an early work of Guillaume Dufay, probably written in Amalfi 
for the festival of St. Andreas. Here also, the choral portions are 
“framed” by expressive introductory passages and interludes for the 
orchestra. The brilliant postludes appearing in a motet written by 
Cristoforus de Monte in honor of the Doge Francesco Foscari in 1423, 
were evidently blown upon the silver trumpets that are mentioned time 
and again in the descriptions of Venetian state celebrations. To be sure, 
not even here are we confronted by out-and-out instrumental music, but 
only by a combination of instrumental and vocal lines, somewhat as we 
find it later, in the choral cantata of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Only in a single work of the early fifteenth century—in the Marian 
motet, Ave virgo, by Johannes Franchois "—does there stand, as 
“Introitus,” a fully independent instrumental piece, presenting an en- 
tirely different musical structure from that of the following choral sec- 


21 have published the three last-mentioned motets in the Denkmdler der Tonkunst in 
Oesterreich, 76. Band. 
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tion. This introduction, a skilful double-canon, is to be executed by four 
trumpets, as is indicated by the designation “Trumpetta-Introitus” ac- 
companying one of the parts. The piece represents a distinctive type, 
and is obviously conceived for instruments. The type contrasts com- 
pletely with the rest of the musical literature—of a patently vocal nature 
—that has been preserved from this time. It is particularly striking 


° ; ‘ oe 
that one part moves in 3 time, the other, simultaneously, in 3 


We shall learn, from still another example, that such rhythmic peculiari- 
ties as confront us in the contrasting cross-rhythms of this oldest trumpet- 
piece, are especially characteristic of late Gothic instrumental-music. 
The canon, strictly observed to the end, and the independent leading 
of the parts—out of which remarkably daring harmonies occasionally 
result—-are other typically instrumental features. But, apart from its 
skilfully wrought structure, this trumpet introduction is of priceless 
artistic value from the standpoint of expressiveness. But for this one 
single living witness, which a stroke of luck has preserved for us, the 
sounds of the entire instrumental art of the early fifteenth century would 
have completely vanished, an art concerning the existence of which we 
possess further evidence only in verbal descriptions and_ pictorial 
representations. 

In the above-mentioned work, what we have is a documentary record 
of instrumental art-music. This we may deduce from the religious char- 
acter of the piece and its association with an artistically constructed motet. 
But what about the instrumental music of the people [ Gebrauchsmusik |, 
which the minstrels played for the entertainment of their listeners, at 
dances, feasts, and similar mundane occasions? We have hitherto been 
able to form hardly any idea about it, owing to the lack of compositions of 
the type in question. I believe, however, that, in the following, I can 
make a pertinent contribution to the subject of this instrumental folk- 


practice. 
* * 


* 


In Codex 88 of the Chapter-Library of the Cathedral at Trent, there 
is, ON pages 209"-210, a two-part composition, an attempted transcription 
of which was published more than thirty years ago by Guido Adler and 
Oswald Koller.* This was back in those happy days when we did not 


3In Trienter Codices, 2. Auswahl; Denkmiiller der Tonkunst in Oesterreich, Jahrgang XI, 
1. Teil, p. 120. 
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yet know anything, in music, of those rhythmic derangements of metri- 
cal uniformity that have since become so well-known and familiar in 
modern dance-music. The editors sought to transcribe the piece ac- 
cording to the rules of so-called mensural notation, applicable to the 
vocal music of the fifteenth century. As a result, however, difficulties 
presented themselves in connection with the barring, since the com- 
position refused to be “restored” in any regular kind of meter. There- 
fore the editors, taking it for granted that the composition was in y 


meter (corresponding to our 3 ), characteristic of the vocal music 


of the period to which the piece belonged, tried to work out an even 
and uniform meter by supplying supposedly missing time-values or by 
changing others.* Their reconstruction—although it conformed to the 
views accepted at the time it was attempted—did not, of course, produce 
an entirely satisfactory result. 

I believe that, through a recent re-examination, I have come closer 
to the musical meaning of the piece. It has turned out that no alterations 
or additions are necessary. Without them, to be sure, we are confronted 
by wholly irregular measure-formations, for which there is no parallel 
in all the remaining fifteenth-century music, but, precisely for this 
reason, the formations are most enlightening, since they show that the 
musica vulgaris of the minstrels still differed quite essentially, even in 
the late Middle Ages, from the regularly measured art-music. The 
special difficulty attending the transcription of the piece into modern 
notation consists in this: the time-symbols of mensural notation that 
were usual at the period were, in fact, used in the manuscript, but the 
rules of the so-called “Perfectio” and “Imperfectio,” supposed to be 
followed in this kind of notation, are nevertheless not to be applied. 
It is evident therefrom that for instrumental pieces of such rhythmic 
complexity and flexibility as this there was still lacking a satisfactory 
and unequivocal method of notation, and that the mensural notation in 
this instance was used merely as a makeshift. It also proves that the 
music of the minstrels still consisted chiefly in improvisations. 

In the new transcription of the composition, printed on pp. 138-9, I 
have tried to render musically intelligible—through the proper placing of 
dotted bars—the ever-changing proportions of the measures, which are 
not easily to be grasped from the manuscript, since the old mensural 


4 The editors’ annotations give precise information concerning the changes. 
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notation knew nothing of the bar-line. The dotted bars render evident, 
occasionally, altogether remarkable shifts in accent in both voices and, 
often, the direct juxtaposition of different kinds of meter, such as 
ae Fiat r ,and 3, The “false” entrances of snatches of 
a° 44° 8 8 

canon in the lower voice on the weak part of the measure, moreover 
the abrupt curtailments or extensions of a measure—producing a fre- 
quent change of rhythm—are musical characteristics whose potentialities 
have first been redisclosed by modern jazz. Today, for the first time, 
we can again understand correctly the peculiar rhythm of the piece. 

The upper part of the composition contains some words of text— 
which, in the transcription, are placed under the music exactly as in the 
original—so that one might be tempted to assume that this is a vocal 
work. This text, however, is entirely unintelligible, incomplete, and 
corrupt. We have here a mixture of words that seem to belong to 
various linguistic stocks—a gibberish such as was much favored in the 
student poetry of the late Middle Ages.” We may identify, in this 
mixture suggestions of Latin, Low German, and particularly Gaelic, 
so that we are probably correct in assuming the composition to have 
originated in Wales, although it is difficult to fix its age since similar 
works are entirely lacking for comparison. The manuscript in which 
the piece is preserved belongs to about 1470. We may, therefore, regard 
this composition as a sample of popular instrumental music from the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

But what significance does the mysterious text in the upper voice 
have? It is quite out of the question that it was sung to the notated 
music. For the latter displays pronounced instrumental traits. The 
only explanation we can give for this incoherent jumble is that the 
composition is an instrumental paraphrase of a simple Goliard or stu- 
dent’s song, fashioned very freely, but also very artfully in its canonic 
imitations. At all events, the text was intended to be of use only to 
indicate the source of the basic original-melody. That the latter was 
sung along, in performances of the piece, I believe inconceivable. For, 
as the composition stands here, it is an unquestionably instrumental 
piece, and, in fact, the only one of its kind that we know. The musical 
structure permits the conclusion that it was intended for performance 
on stringed instruments—probably two Fideln [viéles], the ancestors 


51 have published a motet with a similar sort of text, compounded of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew words, in the Denkmiler der Tonkunst in Oesterreich, Band 76, p. 95. 
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of our violin. Played in a brisk, lively tempo, the composition can even 
today make an astonishingly vivacious effect. 

Far above its artistic value, however, is the significance of the com- 
position in musical history; since it affords us a glimpse, however modest, 
into the old minstrel art of the late Gothic period, an art of which other- 
wise we should not have the faintest conception. We may conclude from 
this simple piece that the music of the people possessed qualities entirely 
different from those we find in the art-music surviving from the fifteenth 
century. For, in contrast to the latter, the minstrel art had, as its special 
point, utmost rhythmic incisiveness and variety. In this aim, it corre- 
sponds strangely with the popular music of our own time, despite all the 
differences in musical style. Aside from this, another parallel—sug- 
gested by the visual arts—is inescapable. If we recall how the late 
Gothic period delighted in representing dance and juggler scenes 
[ Gauklerszenen], in which the grotesquely exaggerated contortions of 
the figures denote a maximum of emotional intensity, we can easily 
perceive that here are at work the same emotional impulses that account 
for the strong rhythmic contrast and tension peculiar to the contem- 
porary music of the people and that are found demonstrated so strikingly 
in Agwillare. Thus musical experience may contribute its share also, 
in restoring to our consciousness anew the quickening youth and vigor 
of ages long since past. 


(Translated by G. R.) 
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HOWARD HANSON 
By BURNET C. TUTHILL 


FTER-DINNER speakers and musical essayists, in want of a 
fitting subject for a heated and eloquent discourse, have often 
seized upon the question, “What makes American music American?” 
All the arguments for an American school of composition, on one basis 
or another, have failed to produce as convincing proof a sufficient mass 
of musical works founded on any one of their tenets. The final alloy 
has yet to come from the proverbial melting-pot of America, if ever 
one combination can be discovered that will represent our vast and 
diversified population as a single unit. Even under the political unity 
of our Federal Constitution, we can hardly hope for anything other 
than a continual struggle between the diverse economic and tempera- 
mental viewpoints of east and west, north and south, town and country, 
mountain and plain. How can we expect a unity of musical expression 
in the face of such varied social, climatic, and racial differences if our 
music is to be what it should be, a true reflection of the vital background 
from which it springs? To be sure, we live in an age of restlessness, 
wherein a man seldom remains to pass his mature years in his natal town. 
This only serves to mix and confuse the influences that are back of any 
creative work into an infinite number of permutations and combinations. 
To complicate matters further, there are the vestiges of national traits 
inherited from the different lands whence we have come, and the varying 
environments and personalities that have helped to mold the education 
of each individual; to all of these facts the composer of music is very 
susceptible. 

The music of Howard Hanson—an unquestionably American com- 
poser—bears telling witness to all of these influences. In the first place, 
he is but one generation removed from Sweden, where both his parents 
were born in the province of Skane. The composer’s grandparents, Hans 
Hanson, Sr., and Per Munson Eckstrom, moved to the United States 
in the ’seventies, both families settling in eastern Nebraska. Here the 
son and daughter of the two families, Hans Hanson, Jr. and Hilma 
Christina Eckstrom, married and made their home in the small Swedish 
Lutheran community of Wahoo, Nebraska, where their son, Howard, 
was born on October 28, 1896. Here he was brought up to the tunes 
associated with Martin Luther’s simple and austere hymns. 
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But Wahoo is in the U. S. A. and close to Lincoln, as typical an 
American city of the open spaces as one can find. In the former, Hanson 
had the benefit of a normal boyhood, in which music was only one 
interest among many in a healthy life. Here his mother began his 
musical education, a task for which she was well qualified. When 
Howard was seven, his mother’s teaching was supplemented by that of 
Professor A. O. Petersen of Luther College in Wahoo. Howard studied 
piano and violoncello, harmony and counterpoint, and at once began 
to set down musical compositions of his own. Professor Petersen’s 
ideals centered round the works of Bach, Handel, and Grieg, which 
formed a large part of the pupil’s early repertory. Simultaneously with 
these musical studies, which led ultimately to his graduation from the 
music department of Luther College, Hanson continued through grade 
and high school, applying his mental curiosity to all the subject matter 
set before him, with most active interest in history, religion, English, 
physics, and mathematics. He was duly confirmed in the Lutheran 
Church and was seriously attracted to its ministry. 

At fifteen, Hanson left Wahoo to continue his musical training at 
the University School of Music in Lincoln, where the Scandinavian 
influences began to lose their predominance in the larger life of an 
American city. Then, on to New York, to study piano with James 
Friskin at the Institute of Musical Art. Here he found forces encour- 
aging him in the idea that a career was to be found in becoming a 
concert pianist; in those days there still was a possibility of making a 
financial success by being one. The idea of seeking a career in musical 
composition was then looked upon as destined to meet with certain 
defeat; for had not all the compositions been written? But Hanson’s 
own feeling turned more and more away from the concert field and, 
encouraged by the sympathetic attitude of Dr. Percy Goetschius, the 
decision was made to court the fates as a composer. 

A teaching fellowship at Northwestern University in Evanston, 
Illinois, presently led him westward again. Here he studied acoustics 
and came under the beneficial influence of Peter Lutkin and Arne 
Oldberg, receiving his Bachelor of Music degree in 1916, before he was 
twenty years of age. 

In the autumn of that year, when still but nineteen, he was called 
to the College of the Pacific in California as Professor of Theory and 
Composition. Two years later, he was named dean of the Conservatory. 
Here he had the opportunity to compose those scores’ which were to 
1 “Before the Dawn,” Op. 17; the Ballet from the “Forest Play,” Op. 16; and Prelude, Op. 6. 
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lead to his being awarded the Prix de Rome, giving him the first three- 
year fellowship at the American Academy in Rome. 

In the ancient and holy city he came under other influences destined 
to shape the characteristics ultimately to be peculiar to his music. Chief 
among them was Gregorian chant, which he often heard during his 
visits to St. Peter’s and the other great churches near the Janiculum Hill. 
These were productive years, bearing fruit in the “Nordic” Symphony; 
the symphonic poem, “North and West” (in which Scandinavian and 
American tendencies are juxtaposed) ; “Lux Aeterna”; the choral work, 
“Lament for Beowulf”; and the string quartet commissioned by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 

While still living in California, Hanson had already been invited to 
conduct performances of his newly created works with the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco Symphony Orchestras and had directed the Cali- 
fornia “Forest Play” of 1920 under the great redwoods. In Rome he 
conducted premiéres of the “Nordic” Symphony and “Lux Aeterna.” 
That he was equal to his opportunities as a conductor was confirmed 
by his being invited by Walter Damrosch to return to America early in 
1924 to direct the New York Symphony in a first performance of 
“North and West.” He accepted the invitation and, during his stay in 
the United States, visited Rochester to conduct the “Nordic” Symphony 
with the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The visit to Rochester had momentous consequences both for 
Hanson and the cause of American composition. While there, he 
first met George Eastman, who had founded and generously endowed 
the Eastman School of Music, as well as President Rush Rhees of the 
University of Rochester, of which the School of Music is a part. These 
astute men recognized at once in the young composer and conductor a 
mind of practical capability and broad vision. It was not long after he 
returned to Rome to complete his sojourn there that they invited him to 
come to Rochester to assume the directorship of the Eastman School of 
Music, an opportunity Hanson at once accepted. 


* * 


¥ 


What are the salient characteristics of Hanson’s music? A glance at 
the list of his works will reveal that in his maturity he has turned away 
from the smaller forms, from songs and piano pieces, and given free 
rein to his feeling for great climaxes by writing for orchestra or for 
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chorus with orchestral background. He paints in bold outlines and in 
masses of color—color that never exists for its own sake, but to make 
trenchant the statement of his themes. Here is no impressionist, nor yet 
a sur-realist. There are no unctuous harmonies slipping from tonality 
to tonality. Here is rather a romanticist who lives in twentieth-century 
America, but who maintains a spiritual contact with his forbears in their 
rugged Scandinavia, and shares their firm belief in God. The music, in its 
angular contour and its rhythmic pulse, is convincing to player and 
audience alike. It has a definite popular appeal from its own nature 
and not from any concession or calculated effort to make it so. It is 
rousing, as horns and trumpets rise above one another to crashing 
climaxes. When a mass of choral tone has been built up to the expecta- 
tion of a close, as in the first act of the opera, “Merry Mount,” there is yet 
a higher point to be attained, which leaves the audience breathless. Then 
comes the relief of a lush melody, frank in its sentiment, even bordering 
on the sentimental, a tune to be carried away and to haunt you. The 
harmonic background of such tunes is sure to be rich yet simple, while the 
bolder themes have been set off by stark dissonance. The whole gives an 
impression of thorough sincerity, with no striving after effect for its own 
sake, no attempt to speak unnaturally merely in order to appear differ- 
ent, a trap that has ensnared so many contemporaries. Perhaps there 
are too many high points, too much of horns and trumpets striving, or 
an over-beating of drums. But behind them is a vigorous personality, 
full of the joy of living, and above all, thoroughly sincere. Here is no 
music from a retiring dreamer, no nostalgia or vagueness, but the out- 
pouring from the heart of a man among men, whose energy and 
obligations give him little time for seclusion, almost less for relaxation 
or rest. The music, like the man, is easily approachable without respect 
of persons. Behind both is an interested and winning personality that 
makes for devoted and enthusiastic friendship. 

We find the personal characteristics in Hanson’s music beginning to 
manifest themselves early. The symphonic poem, “Before the Dawn,” 
Op. 17, still draws heavily on Mendelssohn, Wagner, and Tchaikov- 
sky and contains extraneous material unrelated to the central thematic 
ideas. With the next orchestral work, “Exaltation,” Op. 20, composed 
also in 1920, Hanson’s own musical personality assumes full responsi- 
bility for the style and character of the music. From this point on, there 
is little or no change except in the growing predominance of the 
American influence and the simplification of the rhythmic forms. 
“North and West” and the String Quartet, Op. 33, are full of measures 
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in odd rhythms. They become less frequent in later works, and this fact 
makes for less difficulty in performance. 

To analyse and discuss in detail all of Hanson’s more important 
works would require more time and space than the scope of this paper 
assumes. But it is desirable that a few passages be quoted to illustrate 
the various aspects of his style that have been mentioned. The early 
Nordic characteristics, so predominant for a period, persist even when 
the subject is purely American. No better example of this can be found 
than the opening measures of the opera, “Merry Mount,” the hymn of 
the Puritans. 


Ex. 1—Merry Mount 
Lento 





The cold, dark gray of the north continues almost unrelieved 
throughout the eighteen minutes of the “Lament for Beowulf”, a work 
of compelling effectiveness and gloom. The “Romantic” Symphony 
opens in similar color, but is soon brightened by a rousing call in the 
horns, forming the first theme. This theme illustrates a characteristic 
of Hanson’s melodies—his constant use of a minor seventh either as a 
skip or as the compass of a phrase. In the present instance the interval 
is made up of two superimposed perfect fourths: 


Ex. 2—Romantic Symphony—1st Movement 





























In “Pan and the Priest,” we find the minor seventh as a skip and, 
in the “Nordic” Symphony, as the compass of consecutive thirds. 


Ex. 3—Pan and the Priest 
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Ex. 4—Nordic Symphony (Slow Movement) Andante 
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Through the use of the minor seventh in different ways, he imparts to 
his themes sometimes a bold strength, sometimes the flowing expres- 
sion of nature. 

The second subject of the first movement of the “Romantic” Sym- 
phony brings us the American aspect of Hanson’s musical style. There 
is no reminiscence or flavor of any folk music, no negro spiritual or 
fiddler’s breakdown, no mountain, cowboy, or Indian element, but a 
frank melody, unabashed in its sentiment, simple alike in rhythm and 
interval, with an accompaniment of rich, pulsating harmonies. 


Ex. 5—Romantic Symphony— 1st Movement—Lento dese 
Horn 
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Continuing in like manner toa climax 
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Parallel passages may be quoted from “Merry Mount” and from his 
last completed work, “Songs from Drum Taps,” to words of Walt 
Whitman. In the one, the baritone sings of passionate love; in the 
other, of phantom shapes round an army bivouac. Here is a character- 
istic style of expression effectively lending itself to the delineation of 
very different moods. 

One quotation will suffice to illustrate the influence of Gregorian 
chant, which manifests itself in Hanson’s frequent tendency to turn a 
melodic phrase around one focal note, making use of a rather personal 
turn of modal harmony. The example is a theme given out by the flute 
in “Pan and the Priest.” 


Ex. 6—Pan and the Priest 


Tranquillo 4:56 
Flute 





Wood-wind 


Hanson’s personal harmonic technique, one that he no doubt uses 
unconsciously, is derived from the constant use of the higher natural 
overtones found in ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth chords. In the more 
Nordic passages these harmonies are often presented in spread position 
with some of the chordal notes omitted, the result being a series of 
superimposed fourths or fifths, producing the stark bleakness, the 
rugged strength, that is so unmistakably Hanson’s. In the more Ameri- 
can works, the chords are often as full of notes as they can be and are 
enriched by orchestral or choral color and warmth. To many an ear 
the dissonance created by these many-limbed chords stands out promi- 
nently. Perhaps this comes from the fact that the composer does not 
resolve his harmonies in the canonical way, even to other dissonant 
chords, but simply moves directly to another chord of similar com- 
plexity in free sequence. Very often, long passages are held together by 
a pedal point, which is likely to be the seventh, ninth, eleventh, or 
thirteenth of the most predominant chords used above it. The pedal 
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point frequently shifts every few measures, now by skip, now con- 
junctly. In the last number of “Drum Taps,” it wavers between A 
and G for fifteen measures; goes to F, E-flat, and D; stays on C for 
twenty-four measures, finally ending on a tonic ninth-chord on B-flat. 
Most of Hanson’s basses are slow-moving and stolid, a firm foundation 
for the counterpoint that moves very freely above them, but taking little 
part in the texture of the counterpoint itself. 

Another characteristic of Hanson’s harmony is a predilection for 
raising the sixth degree of the minor scale, thus making the subdomi- 
nant triad major instead of minor. Note what an individual flavor this 
device imparts to the opening measures of “Merry Mount” (see Ex. 1) 
and to the passage near the close of “Lux Aeterna” (page 33 of the 
score), both of which examples happen to be in the key of E minor. 
The use of the raised sixth degree leads him to the minor triad on 
the third degree, instead of the augmented triad which one would 
expect, giving a decided modal character to the writing. In fact, the 
augmented triad, so much in favor with those who affect the whole- 
tone scale, plays little part in Hanson’s harmonic scheme; neither does 
the usual sequence of tonic and dominant, nor the authentic cadence. 
Different keys follow one another without modulation and yet without 
often giving the feeling of abruptness. The leading-tone is flattened 
but leads no less unfalteringly and immediately to the tonic close. 

In all the duality of Hanson’s music, its Nordic and American 
phases, its conflict between cult and secular music, between the 
essentially religious or spiritual in musical expression and the perhaps 
pagan striving for sensuous color, these harmonic habits of thought and 
use are rather constant; but the composer makes them serve his purpose, 
whatever phase may at the moment be in the ascendant, through the 
way he molds them to his purposes. 

There has been another conflict in his music, centering about his 
choice of media. At first drawn almost wholly to the orchestral palette, 
he early enriched it by adding voices for pure color effects in his Sym- 
bolic Poem, “North and West.” This was essentially experimental, but 
was soon followed by the choral work, “The Lament for Beowulf,” Op. 
25, in which he found himself in his writing for voices. The success of 
“Merry Mount,” which is predominantly a choral opera, and of his 
latest work, “Songs from Drum Taps,” has almost convinced him, as 
well as his public, that his best writing comes from the use of massed 
voices in combination with the orchestra. 
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Hanson’s writing for chorus is very personal and quite orchestral in 
its basic viewpoint. It departs widely from traditional methods. It is 
far from contrapuntal in style, while it does not eschew the use of 
counterpoint to achieve its best result. It springs from both the words 
themselves and their emotional suggestion, and from the harmonic 
scheme and the composer’s sense of color and climax. There is some- 
times a deal of unison-writing declaiming the words in dramatic 
fashion; then one or two voice-parts will continue while the others 
weave in and out supplying choral color and harmonic texture. Words 
are often discarded altogether in building up a climax of vocal ecstasy, 
and are then suddenly resumed by the entire chorus with electrifying 
effect. Hanson normally writes for four vocal parts, only occasionally 
dividing into eight for greater sonority, especially in final chords; but he 
does not write in the usual four-part style. The harmony is not neces- 
sarily complete in the voices; the orchestra supplies what is lacking, 
while the singers devote themselves to melody and the important 
counterpoint. Hanson conceives his music for the chorus and orchestra 
as a whole, without attempting to make each complete in itself. It is 
indeed a mass ensemble for which he writes. In doing so, he achieves 
a personal style and type of expression, his chief contributions, perhaps, 
to modern musical method. 

Passing reference has been made to another point of duality in the 
music of Howard Hanson. It is the result of the inner struggle between 
the spiritual and sensuous, which is a part of the character development 
of every normal man. Both of these forces manifest themselves in 
Hanson’s music, the spiritual seeming to be most definitely connected 
with his Nordic phase, the sensuous with his American phase. The two 
are consciously juxtaposed in “Pan and the Priest” and most vividly 
exemplified in the conflicting elements found in both the story and 
music of “Merry Mount.” Swayed by the one force, Hanson gives ex- 
pression to his fundamental religious leaning, even when, as in “The 
Lament for Beowulf,” the subject matter is pagan rather than Christian; 
swayed by the other, he seeks in his music to produce the ultimate in 
pure effects of melody and color, both harmonic and tonal. The 
“Romantic” Symphony is completely representative of his quest for 
such pure effects. The combination of the two forces gives the music as a 
whole a variety within the unity of the composer’s individual style, 
while the use of the more sensuous method is often brought into play 
to heighten the effect of his more spiritual utterances. The music is a 
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reflection of the whole man and his reaction to and attitude towards 
life as he lives it. 
. * 
* 


Of performance of his compositions Hanson has had no lack. This 
is owing not alone to the value and public effectiveness of the music 
itself, but also to Hanson’s outstanding ability as a conductor and to 
the wide acquaintance that has come from his extensive activities in the 
interest of American music and music education. He is constantly 
invited to direct performances not only of his own works but of entire 
programs of American music, both in this country and abroad. Here 
is an American conductor, perhaps the only one, or at least one among 
two or three, who has actually been engaged for a fee to conduct a 
European orchestra! On the podium he is vital yet poetic. He knows 
his scores, be they his own or those of others, and he brings to their 
interpretation a sympathetic understanding of the composers’ ideas, 
often finding more in a work than its author was conscious of creating. 
Finally, his winning, friendly, and simple personality calls forth at once 
the full co-operation of the musicians of orchestra or chorus, be they 
professional or amateur. I have heard more than one orchestra respond 
to his baton with greater sonority and emotional effectiveness than to that 
of its regular conductor. Hanson has an uncanny sense of contrast 
and climax, and, without a calculated use of “show business,” he can 
arouse both performers and audience to emotional heights that find 
expression in enthusiastic demonstrations of approval. Characteristic 
of him is the spontaneous smile of commendation he bestows on an 
orchestral section or soloist that has nicely turned a phrase. Careful as 
a rehearser, he nevertheless gets his results quickly by drawing out the 
performers themselves rather than by seeming to impose his will upon 
them. 

The most spectacular success of Hanson’s career as a composer 
resulted from the commission given him by the Metropolitan Opera 
House of New York to write his opera, “Merry Mount,” to a libretto by 
Richard L. Stokes. It treats of the clash between Puritan and Cavalier 
in early New England. It is a work on the grand scale, which, accord- 
ing to the eminent critic, Mr. Lawrence Gilman, “misses no trick of the 
operatic stage.” After the first New York performance, this critic and 
others were unanimous in commendation of the choral writing and 
the surety with which the composer handled the orchestral palette, even 
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though some dubbed the scoring noisy. Not that all the critics were 
unanimous in their praise of “Merry Mount”; far from it! They found 
much unevenness in the score and, following their pet habit, called at- 
tention to what they believed to be reminiscences of other composers. 
All could not but admit, however, that this opera overshadowed all of 
its American predecessors in the enthusiasm of its reception by the audi- 
ence. At its New York premiére” there were over fifty curtain calls. 
While only three performances were guaranteed, twelve were given 
before the season ended. The public responded to the very effective 
dramatic writing which the opera afforded; to the fine lyric singing 
made possible by the music for the soloists, especially the baritone part 
of Bradford; to the frequent, rousing climaxes, in which the chorus took 
a leading part; to the several opportunities given the ballet; and to the 
spectacular effects of staging provided by the libretto. 

It would seem enough for one man to have achieved so much success 
as a composer and conductor. But Howard Hanson, because of the 
breadth of his mental attitude and his all absorbing interest in every- 
thing musical, cannot confine his activity to one or even two fields. 
His chief occupation is that of Director of the Eastman School of Music 
of the University of Rochester, a post he takes very seriously and 
administers with attention to every detaii. He is not aloof, but ap- 
proachable, and knows every student personally; hears every examina- 
tion in applied music. More than that, he has planned the objectives 
and curricula of the school on sound American lines, within the scheme 
of an American university. His plans for the school, while idealistic, 
are carefully thought out and practical. The liberal financial backing 
available makes their fulfilment possible and enables them to exert a 
great influence for the improvement and stimulation of the entire realm 
of American music and music education. At the School, there is a sane 
expenditure of many thousands a year to educate those with musical 
ability and with character enough to deserve the outlay, and to promote 
sincere efforts in the field of composition. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching stimulus in the latter sphere has been 
the series of concerts of American music, inaugurated in 1925 under 
Hanson’s personal direction. With no more than five concerts a year, 

2 February 10, 1934, with Tullio Serafin conducting and a cast including Tibbett, Ljungberg, 
Swarthout, Johnson, Windheim, d’Angelo, Delaporte. “Merry Mount” was first performed in 
concert form at the Ann Arbor May Festival (University of Michigan), May 20, 1933, Hanson 
conducting, the cast including John Charles Thomas, Corona, Bampton, Jagel, and Baromeo. 
The Ann Arbor Festival has also been the scene of first performances of “The Lament far 


Beowulf” (1926), the “Heroic Elegy” (1927), and “Drum Taps” (1935), the last-named 
achieving the most vociferous success of all. 
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almost three hundred works, both new and old, have been performed 
(and many repeated) by the Rochester Civic Orchestra, under Han- 
son’s baton, by chamber music ensembles, the Eastman School chorus, 
and dance groups. The audiences have been invited, to make possible the 
attendance of all those who might be interested. At first, but five or six 
hundred, mostly students of the school, were there to listen; but now, 
after ten years, the Eastman Theater, holding over three thousand, is 
frequently filled to capacity with an enthusiastic throng, including 
many who have travelled hundreds of miles to be present. Through 
these concerts Hanson has made Rochester the Mecca of the American 
composer and given him not only the opportunity of a first hearing, 
but of repeated hearings. In recent years every performance has been 
recorded, so that composers and students may review at will every work 
that has been produced. The future influence of these annual series 
cannot yet be estimated, but it is not too soon to express gratitude to 
Hanson for his idea and to the late George Eastman for providing the 
means to carry it out. 

Briefer mention must be made of Hanson’s national and inter- 
national activity in furthering musical art. He is musical adviser to the 
Oberlander Trust, established to promote a closer artistic understanding 
between Germany and the United States. He is a member of the music 
jury for the American Academy in Rome and has recently accepted 
appointment as a member of the National Advisory Committee of the 
Federal Music Project. He was at once chosen chairman of the all- 
important Commission on Curricula at the first meeting of the National 
Association of Schools of Music in 1924, and the final result of the 
efforts of this organization is in large part due to the creative work he 
has done for it and to his tactful handling of many a delicate situation. 
After ten years on this Commission, he has now become president of the 
Association and assumed the presiding chair of a joint committee of this 
Association and the Music Teachers’ National Association to consider 
the subject of graduate study in music. Of the latter association he acted 
as president for one year and, in that brief space of time, brought new 
life to an old and slightly senescent organization. He is a director of the 
National Music Camp. The list of his activities might be long continued. 

Howard Hanson stands as one of the first American composers, 
conductors, and leaders in music education. But above all he is an 
engaging person, friendly, and generous of himself to a fault. Deeply 
affectionate to his parents and his intimate friends, he is cherished and 
admired by the many who have had the good fortune to meet him. 
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THE Compositions oF Howarp HANnson 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


Symphonic Prelude, Opus 6 

Symphonic Legend, Opus 8 

Symphonic Rhapsody, Opus 14 

Symphonic Poem, “Before the Dawn,” Opus 17 

Symphonic Poem, “Exaltation,” with piano 
obbligato, Opus 20 

Symphony No. 1 in E Minor, “Nordic,” Opus 21 

Symphonic Poem, “North and West,” with 
choral obbligato, Opus 22 

Symphonic Poem, “Lux Aeterna,” with viola 
obbligato, Opus 24 


Symphonic Poem, “Pan and the Priest,” with 
piano obbligato, Opus 26 

Concerto, Organ and Orchestra, Opus 27 

Symphony No. 2, “Romantic,” Opus 30 

Symphony No. 3 (in preparation) 


CHORAL WORKS 


The Lament for Beowulf, Opus 24, for 
mixed chorus and orchestra 

Heroic Elegy, Opus 28, orchestra, mixed 
chorus—without words 

Three Poems from Walt Whitman, Opus 32, 
for mixed chorus, baritone solo, and orchestra 


STAGE WORKS 


California Forest Play of 1920, Opus 16, for solo 
voices, mixed chorus, ballet and orchestra 

“Merry Mount,” Opus 31, opera in three acts 
(libretto by Richard L. Stokes) 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Quintet in F Minor, Opus 5, piano and 
string quartet 

Concerto da Camera, Opus 7, piano and 
string quartet 

String Quartet, Opus 23 


PIANO 


Prelude and Double Concert Fugue for 
two pianos, Opus 1 


PUBLISHER 


Manuscript 
Manuscript 
Manuscript 
Manuscript 


Manuscript 
C. C. Birchard & Co. 


Manuscript 


Society for the Publica- 


tion of American 
Music 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


Manuscript 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 
Manuscript 


J. Fischer & Bro. 


Manuscript 


Harms, Inc. 


Manuscript 


Manuscript 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


Manuscript 


DATE 
1916 
1917 
1919 
1920 


1920 
1922 


1923 


1923 
1926 


1926 
1930 


1925 
1927 


1934 


1919 


1932 


1916 


1917 
1923 


TQIS 











Howard Hanson 


Four Poems for Piano, Opus 9 

“Peace” “Joy” “Yearning” “Desire” 
Sonata in A minor, Opus 11 
Three Miniatures, Opus 13 

“Reminiscence” “Lullaby” “Longing” 


Scandinavian Suite, Opus 13 
“Vermeland” 
“Elegy” 
“Clog Dance” from Suite 


Three Etudes, Opus 18 
“Rhythmic Etude” “Melodic Etude” 
“Tdyllic Poem” 
Two Yule-tide Pieces, Opus 19 
“Impromptu” “March Carillon” 
Symphonic Poem, “Exaltation,” Opus 20, for 
solo piano and orchestra 
Dance of the Warriors (published without 
Opus No.) 


ORGAN 


“Vermeland” from Scandinavian Suite, Opus 13 


Concerto for Organ and Orchestra, Opus 27 
(based on themes of “North and West”) 


SONGS 


Three Songs for High Voice, Opus 2 
“To Music” “Remembering” “Dawn’ 
Three Songs from Walt Whitman for Voice 
and Orchestra, Opus 3 
“The Untold Want” “Portals” 
“Joy! Shipmate—joy!” 
“Schaefer’s Sonntagslied” (Uhland) Opus 4a 
Two Songs from the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, Opus 4b 
“The Worldly Hope” “Wake” 
“Exaltation,” Opus 10 
Three Swedish Folk Songs, Opus 15 
“Domaredansen” “Gladjen’s blomster” 
“Kristallen den fina” 
Three Songs for Children, Opus 29 
“March” “The Coming of Spring” 
“The Night Will Never Stay” 


? 


Manuscript 
Manuscript 


Composers’ Music 
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1917-18 
1918 


Corp. (Carl Fischer) 1918-19 


Manuscript 

Manuscript 

Manuscript 

Composers’ Music 
Corp. 


Manuscript 

Theodore Presser 

Manuscript 

Carl Fischer 

White-Smith 
Pub. Co. 


Manuscript 


Manuscript 


Manuscript 
Manuscript 


Manuscript 
Manuscript 


Manuscript 


Manuscript 


1918-19 


1920 
1920 
1920 


1936 


1918-19 


1926 


1915 


IQI5 
1916 


1916 
1917-18 


1919 


1930 











STEPHEN FOSTER’S DEBT TO AMERICAN 
FOLK-SONG 


By GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON 


HAT Stephen Collins Foster, like other mortals, was a creature 
of inheritance and environment seems to have been sufficiently 
realized by those who have told his story. His Celtic-English back- 
ground has been stressed; and it has been told how “Little Stevie” was 
wont to sing “Auld Lang Syne,” how he attended meetings of the 
“shouting” Negroes in Pittsburgh and later worked snatches of their 
tunes into his own. As far as I can determine, however, those who have 
written on Foster’s music have evidently attached no particular impor- 
tance to inheritance, viewed from its ethnic-cultural angle, or to musical 
environment, that is, the type of melodies which flourished in the days 
of Foster’s youth. It apparently did not occur to any of these writers 
that such influences might have helped the actual shaping of Foster’s 
songs; and therefore none of them has taken the whole body of the 
Foster tunes and compared them, one by one, with other similar melodies 
sung during his lifetime, with the purpose of discovering to what extent 
Foster may have absorbed, from this melodic environment, ideas that 
subsequently became integral parts of his own tunes. It is with such a 
purpose that I shall make comparisons in the following pages. 

The atmosphere of melody in which Foster lived was largely and 
fundamentally a folk-melodic one. Celtic-English-American traditional 
songs were far more in evidence in his day than now. That Foster 
knew, liked, and perhaps sang a number of them is evident. We are 
sure, from the text of his “The Song of Songs” that he knew “Villikins 
and His Dinah,” “Wait for the Wagon,” “At Lanigan’s Ball,” “On the 
Raging Canawl,” “Annie Laurie,” “Gay Young Gambolier,” “We Won’t 
Go Home Until Morning,” “The Bold Privateer,” and “On the Other 
Side of Jordan”—all folk-tunes in various guises. 

How do Foster’s songs themselves reflect this environment of folk- 
tunes? It is quite evident that no answer can be given to this question 
without a study of the folk-songs sung in his time. And here we come 
upon the fact that the type of song in question was not recognized as 
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folk-song, at least in America, until some time after Foster’s death. 
The American folk-lorists did not begin to be active and methodical in 
their search until much later. And not yet have they applied their fine- 
tooth combs to American songs of as early a period as Foster’s. Another 
source of information, however, showing what the “folk” sang then has 
come to light recently—the manuals of the singing-schools of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. They have been found to contain literally 
hundreds of folk-tunes, almost all of them associated, according to the 
tradition of those popular rural singing institutions, with religious texts, 
but representing as a whole the racial melodic tendencies inherited from 
the British Isles. 

The singing-school songs are found to be of three varieties, deter- 
mined in the main by their textual aspects: “spiritual songs,” “folk- 
hymns,” and “religious ballads.” Musically, however, there is no dis- 
tinction among these types. The tunes were, as ever in folk circles, com- 
mon property, used at will for any kind of religious or worldly text. 

The “spiritual songs” are of specific importance in the present con- 
nection. They were born in the environment of The Great Southern 
and Western Revival, which were typified, after 1800, by the camp 
meeting. Their unbounded popularity for decades and their rapid 
spread into all sections of the land were due, as seems clear, first to their 
unique nature as a union of traditional folk-tunes that everyone could 
sing, with easy-to-learn-and-remember revival texts, and second, to the 
pervading religious movement of which they, as “unwritten” music, 
were an organic part. 

The singing-school masters were not slow to seize upon them. Be- 
ginning with the ’teens of the last century, they began writing down 
the spiritual tunes and continued recording them until the Civil War 
period. The old manuals, recently rescued from oblivion, have been 
found to contain nearly 200 of the spiritual songs that were largely 
“unwritten” in Foster’s time and section (the early recordings were 
made principally in the South) but were sung everywhere. And it is 
this body of melody, primarily, that I have selected for comparison with 
the Foster tunes. 

Objectors to my procedure will very likely point out that it was not 
the white revivals that Foster attended, but the black ones, and that in- 
fluences should therefore be sought among the Negro songs and in the 
minstrel-show environment with which he was intimately bound. In 
answer to this objection I call attention to the results of recent research 
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showing that the black man’s early “spirituals” base squarely on those of 
the white people; * as for the minstrel songs, they must be regarded, to 
the extent that they mirrored the Negro songs (even though distortedly), 
as a secondary reflection of the same pervading white man’s folk-music. 

But facts argue far better than words; and some of the facts are to 
be found in the following pages of actual song-comparisons. My method 
is to take usually the opening passage of a Foster tune and to associate 
with it the corresponding part of one or more non-Fosterian melodies, 
chosen as a rule from the body of song just described. My taking into 
consideration only these parts of the tunes has been dictated by limited 
space and by the fact that they seem usually to contain the distinctive 
melodic characteristics of the songs. I have examined the Foster prod- 
ucts, as far as seemed advisable, in the order of their copyright dates.’ 


Oh Susanna (1848) 








ee Tt T 
Af-flictions tho theyseem se-vere are oft in mer-cy sent,etc. 


Other songs with similar opening melodic phrases are “Resurrected” 
(Sacred Harp, p.524), “’Tisa Wonder” (Sacred Harp, p. 437), “Ragan” 
(Sacred Harp, p. 176), and “Florence” (Sacred Harp, p. 121)—all from 
Foster’s time. The Sacred Harp first appeared in 1844, in Hamilton, 
Georgia. It is, incidentally, the only one of the hoary singing-school 
manuals still in print. 

2 


Old Uncle Ned (1848) (2estatement of first melodic period) 


Gedip ep rrit tr oop 


Cut out most of the note repetitions in the above tune, then hurry up 
the rendition, and you have essentially the “Oh, Susanna” tune which 
appeared but about three months before it. So the tunes referred to as 








1 Up to the time of the publication of my White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands, Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1933, twenty legitimate white song-ancestors of as many 
Negro spirituals had been listed. In my forthcoming collection, Early American Spiritual Folk- 
Songs, the count will be about sixty. 

21 have drawn both tunes and copyright data from the impeccable Foster Hall Reproductions 
and Indexes, assembled through the devotion of Josiah K. Lilly. 
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related to “Oh, Susanna” are related to “Old Uncle Ned” also. For 
further comparison I add 


Shepherds Rejoice (sacred Harp, edition of 1850, p. wn 





= ST SHES 


1 Tt T 
Shep - herds, re - joice, lift up your eyes, And send your fears a - way 








3 
Gwine to Run All Night,or De Camptown Races (1850) 
(A Pie See 
e 


Roll Jordan actet ana Andersonville, Ga., 1855,song dated 1853, p.145) 


(ee ee ee ee 


z comes, he comes, the = se- vere, Roll Jor-dan, roll; 


Gi dio. PRS psy 


bi = ent me 
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he Seventh trum-pet speakshim near, Roll, Jor-dan, roll. 
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I want to go to heavn, I do, Hal - le - lu - jah, Lord, 


eetee = 3 
a = = SS Se SE = 


Well praise the Lord in i a+ beve, Roll, Jor-dan, roll. 



































It should be noted that this recording of the “Roll Jordan” song was 
made three years after Foster’s song appeared. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that the then popular “Camptown Races” motivated the introduc- 
tion of the refrains in the spiritual song. But more probable is the 
assumption that whites, blacks, and blackened whites were singing 
what was a ubiquitous melodic formula, to various texts, long before 
Foster put it down. As evidence of the tune’s priority, I append “Jordan,” 
found in the Supplement to the Kentucky Harmony, 1820, page 86. 








- dan’s storm-y_2— banks I stand, And cast a  wish-ful_ eye) 





- aan’s fair. and__ hap- py land Where my pos- ses- sions lie./ 
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the trans-port-ing rapt -’rous scene That ris- es to— my— sight, 


_ 
—— aS 
T © — 


t - —s 
Sweet fields ar-rayd in—  liv- ing green and riv-ers of— de - light. 








An even earlier trace of the above tune is in the Christian Harmony, 
Spartanburg, No. Car., 1856, p. 114, W here the author, William Walker, 
asserts that he learned it from his mother at a date which may be com- 
puted as having been about 1814. 

An influence deriving from the chorus of Foster’s tune seems present 
in the subsequently recorded Negro versions, as seen in Dett’s Religious 
Folk-Songs of the Negro, Hampton, Va., 1927, pp. 52, 76, and Appendix, 
p. i. None of the white man’s tunes—earlier or later—, as far as I have 
observed, shows the Foster trend at the beginning of the chorus. 

For purposes of further comparison, I give the following references 
to other variants of this ‘ Jordan” -tune type: “Florence” (Sacr ed Harp, 
p. 121), “I Belong to This Band” (Sacred Harp, pp. 175 and 531, and 
The Revivalist, Philadelphia, 1868, No. 416), and “Glorious Day” 
(Christian Harmony, p. 114). 


4 
Foster seems to have had the “Old Folks at Home” type of tune 


running through his head when he composed 
Lily vn (1850) 


pies 


The world-famous tune appeared the next year. 











Old Folks at Home (185 








2 





Compare with the 
beginnings: 


Believe Me if All Those Endearing aed Charms 
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Annie Laurie 
Ores SSS 
Last Rose of Summer 


Dib sata: => =. ee 
SSS 


O Shrive me, Father (7ie Complete Collection of Irish Music, George Petrie, 1789-1866, 
a by Charles V. Stanford, No. 632) 


[as Ose = = aaa ose 


The four tune-beginnings above seem to show a family relationship. 
The family seems clearly to have been a Celtic one, and Foster’s melody 
seems just as clearly to belong to it. 

6 

That Foster was loath to give up writing melodies in the vein of 
“Old Folks at Home,” is evident from a glance at a tune he wrote five 
years later: 

y entle Annie (1856) 
a 



































7 
The ghost of “Old Folks” still walks, twelve years after its first ap- 
pearance, in 


Willie has Gone to the War (1863) 
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“Massa’s in de Cold Ground” was copyrighted some nine months 
after “Old Folks.” 


Massa’s in de Cold Ground (1852) 
iS =SSS === === == 
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xt 


The similarity of “Massa” to “Old Folks” is apparent. The former 
must therefore be looked upon as a legitimate member of the Celtic- 
tune family (“Annie Laurie,” etc.) identified above. The relatives of 
“Old Folks” thus become the relatives of “Massa” also. And here is 
an arresting bit of information about one member of the group: The 
“Believe Me” tune was widely used in eighteenth-century England— 
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and probably in America as well—for a song called “My Lodging, it 
is on the Cold Ground.” (See Chappell, Old English Popular Music, 
London, 1893, p. 140.) Did this song give Foster a textual as well as 
a musical hint for his “Massa’s in de Cold Ground”? 
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Py sd Down in Ca-i-ro (1850) 





The Sheffield Apprentice (sharp, Znglish Folk-Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 
II, London,Oxford University Press, 1932, p. 66) 


=> SSS == SS 


oat As I grew up in Bos - ton In such a low de - gree 














The “Sheffield Apprentice” tune was widely popular in both the 
British Isles and America before and during Foster’s life. I have found 
it in eight different singing-school manuals that were used during Fos- 
ter’s youth, associated with religious words under the title “Pilgrim.” 
One of the oldest of these recordings is in the Missouri Harmony, Saint 
Louis, 1820 ff., p. 147. Recent American recordings show its use with 
“Daniel Monroe,” “The Lady and the Dragoon,” “Poor Stranger,” and 
“Sons of Liberty.” In England, it has been known variously as “John 
Barleycorn,” “The Gallant Poachers,” “I Wish I Was in Dublin Town,” 
“The Barley and the Rye,” etc. Foster did not hold very close to his 
model, if it was his model. 

10 


Farewell My Lilly Dear (1851) 
4 4 . 














Good morn-ing,broth-er pil - grim,What,bound for Can-aan’s coast? 


Compare also with a song of American children, found in a book 
by W. W. Newell. 


All Up and Down 


P ens Games and Songs of American Children, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1911, p. 231) 
| 4 4 
SSS eS SS SEF 
and down, my hon - ey, All up and down we go. 
The Celtic-English dance-tune spirit appears in all three of the 
above tune-beginnings. 
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II 


Long-Ago Day (written probably before 1851) 


4 




















































































work that he has done, And well bless his mame for - ev - er. 


The resemblance of the above tunes is not striking, except in their 
third and fourth measures. 


I2 


I am indebted to Mr. John Tasker Howard—Foster’s learned biog- 
rapher *—for the following comparison. 


Sweetly She Sleeps, My Alice Fair (1851) 
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It Came Upon the Midnight Clear (1850) 
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Te 
It came up-on— the mid- night clear, That glo-ri-ous 


This hymn-tune, composed by Richard S. Willis, is a stock melody 
in present-day hymnals. As a possible inspiration for both the Willis 
and the Foster tunes, I suggest “My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean.” 


3 Mr. Howard’s Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour, New York, Crowell, 1934, has been 
very helpful to me in preparing this article. 
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13 
Annie My Own Love (1853) 
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Compare the above with the three following tune-beginnings: 


Oh for My Soul's Happy Cuattcotigns of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. X, Austin, Tex., 
32, p- 
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My— _ fa-ther says hell meet me, My fa - ther says hell meet me 
%, . . 
Well Wait Till Jesus Comes (@idse Songs, Nashville,Tenn., c. 1865 to 1879, p.122) 
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O— land of rest, for thee I  sigh,When will the mo-ment come 


O When Shall I See Jesus (Social Hymns, Philadelphia, 1865) 
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O— when shall I Je - sus and dwell with him 


The three spiritual tunes above are all of later recording than “Annie 
My Own Love,” and are therefore presumably younger. (Note their 
Sunday-school manner.) Hence they may have been influenced by the 
“Annie” tune as well as by its relative, 

14 
Hard Times Come again no More (1855) 





and, more reasonably, by the religious song with the above tune, to 
which Foster gave the name “Sorrow Shall Come Again No More” 
(1859). But we must realize that Foster and all his adapters and imita- 
tors were dealing with a completely folkish type of tunes. John G. 
McCurry expressed this three years before the appearance of “Hard 
Times” in 

Happy Souls (Sociat Harp, Song dated 1852, p.82) 
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My souls full of— glo - ry, in - spir - ing my tongue, 
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Could I meet with an - gels, ld sing them a song. 























And this, in turn, is a clear version of “Wearing of the Green,” which 
may be the parent of the brood—Foster’s tune with the rest. 
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Morrison Foster, Stephen’s brother and biographer, asserts that when 
the song writer was a small boy he went with the family servant to 
Negro meetings of the “shouting” sort in Pittsburgh, and that he heard 
a number of strains there, “short scraps of which were incorporated in 
two of his songs, ‘Hard Times Come Again No More’ and ‘Oh, Boys, 
Carry Me ’Long.’” It is entirely possible that “Little Stevie” heard the 
Negroes singing some such version of “Happy Souls” as is found in 
Marsh, The Story of the | Fisk] Jubilee Singers, Boston, 1880, p. 78. 


15 
Willie We Have Missed You (1854) 


[rer 


Jock o’ Hazeldean 


(Aven SSS 


eo 
Why weep ye by the tide, lad- ye, Why weep ye by the tide? 















This comparison was first suggested by Louis C. Elson, The History 


of American Music, New York, Macmillan, 1925, p. 136. 
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Linda Has Departed (1859) 
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Sin-ner, go, will you go to the high - lands of heav- en 


Second 
Themes mo f\ tN 





Where the bright, bloom-ing flowrs are their 0 - dors e - mit - ting 


It will be seen that the religious tune is that of the widely and long 
popular Scotch folk-song “The Braes o’ Balquidder.” The resemblances 
shown by the Foster tune (though less striking in the beginning than 
in the second theme) indicate rather conclusively, I feel, that he had 
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the Scotch tune in mind when he composed it. The “Land of Promise” 
tune was, to be sure, recorded after the appearance of the Foster piece. © 
That need not concern us, however, for the Scotch tune enjoyed long 
popularity before Foster’s time (see Gilchrist, Journal of the | English] 
Folk Song Society, vol. VIII, p. 77). And an 1850 variant in the Sacred 
Harp (p. 341) shows it to have been known in America. From this tune, 
“The Lone Pilgrim,” I shall reproduce the beginning, which is, inciden- 
tally, more closely related to the Foster melody seen above. 


1) 
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I— came to the place where the lone pil- grim lay— 
17 


The Glendy Burk (1860) (Restatement of the opening melodic period) 










Sweet Canaan (Sacred Harp, 1844, p.87) 





Ob whowill comeand gowith me? am bound forthe land of Can - aan. 
The similarity of the two tunes, though not a striking one, runs all 
the way through. The Foster tune is in the mood of “Old Uncle Ned” 


also. 


ry Black Joe (1860) 








= 








(<a 
Saw ye ~my Sav - ior, Saw ye my Sav - ior 


The tune of the religious song above is the old Scotch air “Saw ye 
my Father” or “The Grey Cock,” according to Gilchrist (Publications 
of the [English] Folk Song Society, vol. VIII), and it is found in both 
Scotch and English versions. In 1834, the same tune appeared in Foster’s 
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own state in the German Kirchen-Harmonie, Chambersburg, Penna., 
p. 42, under the title “Lobet den Schépfer.” Other echoes of the same 
old Scotch folk-tune appear in 


19 
‘When Dear Friends Are Gone (1863) 


beginning ninth measure 



































t * 
Oh, he died on Cal-var - y to- a - tone for you and me 


I do not insist on these patched pieces of tunes as valid evidence of 
Foster’s using the Scotch tune for melodic material. The relationship 
may be merely accidental. 


20 


“Dying” songs were in the air during Foster’s time. His own cousin, 
William Haines Lytle, wrote “I am dying, Egypt, dying,” an ode about 
Antony and Cleopatra. The Sacred Harp, in its 1859 edition, brought 
out “The Dying Boy” (“I am dying, mother, dying now”), “The Dying 
Californian” (“Lay up nearer, brother, nearer”), “The Dying Minister,” 
and “The Dying Christian.” The Civil War gave Foster the incentive 
to write a song in the same mood, and “For the Dear Old Flag I Die” 
was the result. The text of this song, reproduced side by side with that 
of “The Dying Boy,” indicates that Foster knew the latter song and 
leaned on it textually, though lightly. And the following melodic bits 
indicate even more clearly a relationship of the tunes. 


For the Dear Old Flag I Die (1863) 
ante : a 


2. 
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closing phrase , 















: we 4 “ . he 
Im dy-ing,moth-er, dy- ing now For now I am so weak. 


The suspicion of Foster’s dependence on “The Dying Boy” is 
strengthened by the following textual similarities. 
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Foster's For the Dear Old Flag I Die The Dying Boy 
Mother, press your lips to mine And kiss my fever'd cheek 


Mother, dry your weeping eye Then do not weep, sweet mother, now 
Do not mourn, my mother dear 


Every pang will soon be o'er I'll soon be freed from all the pain 
For I hear the angel band A band of angels beckon me 
Fan my pallid cheek and brow And fan my heated, burning brow 


Let me feel that you are by Now light the lamps, my mother dear, 
While my sight is growing dim The sun has passed away 


Virginia Belle (1860) 


Wedlock (Sociai Harp, 1855, p. 188) 


When Ad-am was cre - ted, He dwelt in E-dens shade, 
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The “Wedlock” ballad was widely sung in Foster’s time. Its tune 
seems to have come from England where it was sung as “I Rode my 
Little Horse” (Baring-Gould, Songs of the West, London, Methuen, 
1928, No. 101). Other American settings for the melody are “Johnny 
German” (Sharp, I, p. 256), “Joe Bowers” (Cox, Folk-Songs of the 
South, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1925, p. 527), and “The 
Little Family” (Jackson, White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands, p. 


196). 





'sthe mat-ter 


“that's what 
It seems that Foster must have been thinking here of the ubiquitous 


and very old folk-tune “Pop Goes the Weasel.” 
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Belig My Brother Back to Me (1863) 
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Oh when shall I see Je - sus And reign with him a - bove? 
The Converted Thief (Cotumsian Harmony, Wilson County, Tennessee, 1825, p-147) 
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, on the cross the Sav - ior hung, And wept andbled and died 
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O this door lockedand the oth-er one too, My Mam- my shell kill me; 


Salutation (Sociat Harp, 1855, p. 216) 
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The two non-Fosterian tunes, it will be noted, begin, as does the 
Foster tune, on the sixth of the scale and trend downward. This is a 
prevalent Celtic habit and is seen in a number of Foster’s melodies, 
among them “Was My Brother in the Battle?” “Willie, We Have 
Missed You,” and “Farewell My Lily Dear.” 
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Dont Be Idle (4 Sunday School song) (1863) 
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Can - aan, To the New Je- ru- sa - lem. 


Other American religious folk-tunes similar to the above and hence 
to Foster’s tune are “On My Way to Canaan” (The Revivalist, p. 137), 
“Lonesome Dove” (Thomas, Devil’s Ditties, Chicago, 1931, p. 162), 
“Hallelujah” (Sacred Harp, p. 146) and “Louisiana” (Sacred Harp, 


p- 207). 
26 


The closing refrain of 


Sitting By My Own Cabin Door (1864) 
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recalls similar refrains in the spiritual songs of the early camp-meetings. 
For example: 
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Promise (Sociai Harp, 1855, p.73) 
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And he’s prom-ised to be with us to the 


Ragan (Sacred Harp, edition of 1869, p. 176) 
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I be - long to this band, hal- le - lu 
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Twenty-seven Foster songs have been brought into the above ex- 
amination. Five of them—“Oh, Susanna,” “Old Uncle Ned,” “Old 
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Folks at Home,” “Massa’s in de Cold Ground,” and “Old Black Joe”— 
are still very widely sung. Indeed, they represent, with the one exception 
of “Old Kentucky Home,” all the now popular Foster melodies. Fifteen 
of the twenty-seven have been associated with non-Fosterian tunes show- 
ing a high degree of similarity; and the other twelve have been com- 
pared with melodies whose similarity is less satisfying. Twenty-one of 
the Fosterian tunes used for comparison have been found related to 
melodies drawn from the store of Celtic-English-American folk- 
melodies; while only seven (five being interrelated tonal variants of 
the “Old Folks at Home” type) show relationship to composed popular 
music. The twenty-one Foster productions related to folk-tunes reflect 
melodies in ten instances associated only with religious texts; in four, 
with worldly words; and in seven, with both religious and secular words. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of the comparison is its paucity 
of evidence concerning related Negro songs. Two songs only—“Camp- 
town Races” and “Hard Times Come Again No More”—have been 
found related to early white men’s spiritual songs of which Negro-sung 
variants were later (in the 1860’s and 1870's) recorded. (And it must 
be recalled that one of these, “Roll Jordan,” showed conclusive evidence 
not of having influenced but of having been influenced by Foster’s 
“Camptown Races.”) This is certainly a meager finding, after a careful 
search of the entire two-hundred Foster compositions and a painstaking 
comparison of them with a thousand or more contemporary tunes. This 
negative phase of the results of the present study may therefore give 
pause to those who consider Foster’s interpretation of the plantation 
Afro-American’s melodic literature as his chief contribution. 

The above material should help to show the real Foster in a some- 
what clearer light. It may reveal him to others—as it has to me—as a 
man of moderate musical endowments, one whose nature held him 
close to his folk and made him sympathize with its basic melodic lore. 
This musical element helped frame his early environment. The man 
and the environment developed; and we find him drawn into the poet- 
melodist métier. The one command made by the economic-musical sur- 
roundings of the mature Foster was that he produce not artistically 
higher-class compositions but songs that would be widely sung; hence 
they had to be more folkish. That he succeeded, the world knows. And 
the above considerations may help us to understand how he did it. 











A NEW YORK CONCERT IN 1736 
By VIRGINIA LARKIN REDWAY 


WO HUNDRED years ago, last January 6th, the New Yorker of 

1736 would have read, in one of the two weekly newspapers, the 
unusual announcement of a concert to be given on the 21st of the month, 
for the benefit of a distinguished musician, a harpsichord player by the 
name of Pachelbel. The “Consort” was to begin “precisely at 6 a’clock,” 
the hour usual for concerts in other Colonial centers; could be attended 
at four shillings a ticket; and was to be held “in the House of Robert 
Todd, Vintner.” Mr. Pachelbel was slated to perform upon the harp- 
sichord, while he relied upon the local musicians—“private hands”— 
to play the violins and German flutes and to sing the songs. 

One might say that this announcement was a “scoop” for William 
Bradford’s paper, “The New York Gazette.” John Peter Zenger’s “The 
New York Weekly Journal,” rival and gad-fly to the “Gazette,” did not 
anounce the concert until six days later. 

According to the available records, this was the first concert in 
New York with time and place indicated. (See p. 176, however, for a 
reference to an earlier concert concerning which no specific data are 
available.) 


THE ARTIST 


Who was this musician who caused such a stir in New York musical 
circles? The available records in Germany about Charles Theodore 
Pachelbel are extremely difficult to obtain. The writer, believing him 
to have been closely related to the renowned Johann Pachelbel, has 
instituted an examination of the Kirchenbicher in Erfurt. Both the 
marriages of Johann Pachelbel took place in that city. His first wife, 
Barbara Gabeler, whom he married in 1681, and his son having died 
in the plague of 1683, he married Judith Drommer in 1684. Of this 
union there were two daughters and five sons. So the many records of 
Johann Pachelbel in the Erfurt Kirchenbiicher must be consulted for 
possible light on the question. The magnitude and difficulty of the task 
is best expressed by the Sippenforscher, Gerhard Biirger: “Because of 
the large proportions of the Church Records and the circumstance that 
170 
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they have no index, and are, moreover, very badly written and can be 
only most laboriously deciphered. . . .” 

Pending the final result of this quest and our possibly gaining from 
it a contribution to the musical history of Colonial America, we must 
rely only on known facts. These are few, but, none the less, highly 
significant. Professor Adolph Sandberger * informs us of the existence 
of an eight-voice Magnificat in manuscript in the Berlin Library. His 
inference is as follows: “The Manuscript Catalogue of the Royal Library 
at Berlin names also a Karl Theodor Pachelbel as the composer of an 
eight-part Magnificat anima mea. From this we may, in view of Johann 
Pachelbel’s predilection for Magnificat settings, conjecture Karl Theodor 
to have been a relative of the master’s.” But, beyond this, a re-examina- 
tion of Sandberger’s material, on his part, fails to produce a further trace. 

Up to the present this is all that can be offered concerning the 
identity of Charles Theodore Pachelbel and a possible relationship to 
the great Johann. If he was the son, he was also a brother to Johann 
Michael Pachelbel, who according to Adlung’ was a noted instru- 
ment maker in Nuremberg, and it would be fairly safe, consequently, 
to assume that Charles Theodore Pachelbel knew about instruments 
and their construction, and that it was for this reason that he was called 
upon by the Wardens of Trinity Church, Newport, R. I., to assist, in 
1733, in the installation of the organ, the gift of Dean Berkeley from 
England. The great desire of this eminent divine was to establish in 
America, with headquarters in the Bermudas, a Christian University * 
which should be “to the colonies what Oxford and Cambridge were to 
Britain.” * 

After a four-year period of preparation he arrived in Narragansett 
Bay, January 23, 1729, in a “hired ship of 250 tons” from Gravesend. 
The crossing took four months. While awaiting the money for the grant 
from England, he lived near Newport, in a little farm house which he 
named “Whitehall,” subsequently given to Yale College, and to which 
many scholars and philosophers went in order to meet this noble man, 
the embodiment of a deep learning and an abiding faith. Frustrated 
in his attempt to found the University, he returned to England and sent 
back to Trinity Church, Newport, a beautifully designed organ, sur- 

1 Denkmiiler der Tonkunst in Bayern, Jahrgang 2, Band 1, p. xix, note 1. 

2 Anleitung zur musikalischen Gelahrtheit, p. 566. 


3 Charles Rawson Thurston, Bishop Berkeley in New England, in the New England Magazine, 
September, 1899. 


4S. D. McConnell, History of the American Episcopal Church, p. 133. 
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mounted by a gilded crown in the center and mitres on each side, whose 
four hundred and ninety-six pipes did duty uninterruptedly for one 
hundred and eleven years. Though its original pipes are removed and 
dispersed, and its ebony-keyed console is now in the Newport Historical 
Society, its English oak and walnut case is still in use, a reminder of the 
generosity of the donor and of the craftsmanship of “Ricardus Bridge 
Londini” who “Fecit. M.D.CCXXXIII.”° 

The name of Charles Theodore Pachelbel appears in America, first 
(though a bit distorted in spelling) in the Annals of Trinity Church, 
Newport, R. I.,° under date of February 25, 1733. It is fairly obvious 
that there had been some communication previous to the following 
record: 
Vorep: that the Church Wardens write to Mr. Charles Theodore Perchival, in 
Boston, to acquaint him that the organ is arrived for the Church, and that he is 
desired to come up here and assist us with his advice, in putting the same up, and 
that he shall be satisfied for his assistance in the affair. And also to Mr. Richard 


Munday, to desire him to come here forthwith, to advise and assist us in preparing 
a plan to set up the organ in this Church. 


The undertaking was not without its serious financial worry, for it 
was further voted: 


that Capt. Jonathan Thurston and Cap:. Richard Mumford are appointed to go 
about to get subscriptions for £250 to defray the charges of setting up the organ 
and satisfying Mr. Perchival and Mr. Munday for their assistance in said affair, 
painting ye Church and securing the tower from injury from the weather. Ad- 
journed till the arrival of Mr. Perchival. 


The entry for April 15, 1734, reads: 


Orperep: that Capt. Samuel Wickham, Capt. Jonathan Thurston, Mr. Peter Bours 
and Mr. Edward Scott, are appointed to get in the subscriptions for the Church 
officers, and Mr. Charles Theodore Perchival, as the same shall come due quarterly. 


And the entry for July 8, 1734, reads: 


James Martin paid the sum of one hundred pounds (which he received of the 
executors of James Cranston, deceased, and passed by his receipt to the same) to 
Jahleel Brenton, which was paid by said Brenton to Mr. Charles Theodore Perchival, 
for his services etc. in setting up the organ in the Church. 


Nine months later, his name appears in connection with the renewal 
of his contract as organist. 


5H. M. Brooks, Olden-Time Music, p. 53. 
6 George Champlin Mason, Annals of Trinity Church, Newport, R. I., p. 57. 
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Yefterday one James Willoughby, alies the 
Black, was feized in Whitechapple, as foon as 
he difmounted his Horfe, and was goingto a 
Geneva Shop,by aConftable and three Men well 
armed, on an information of one Mary Colet 
his Miftiels, for feveral Goods and a Watch 
belonging to Mr. John Hall, a Tradefmen in 
Whitechapple , and afteran Examination of 
about Three Hours, he was committed ro New- 
~~ by Sir Richard Brocas, It feems that the 
aid Willoughby left Mary Colet, and kept 
another Woman Company, and in Revenge, 
fhe made an information againh bim of his 
Way of Living, Abode, and what Houfcs he 
ufed. Hedenied the Fact, but at the Sight of 
the Watch and the Owner of it, he changed as 
pale as Dearh, fure Demonftrations of his 
being Guilty, 

On Friday one Jones was committed to the 
Poultry-Counter by the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, for picking a Gentleman’s Pocket in 
Change-Alley of a Handkerchief. He was come 
on fhore but a Day or two before from one of 
the Ships lately arriv’d from the Indies, and 
his Hand being out after fo long a Voyage, he 
was fo avkward at the Bufinefs thae the Gen- 
tleman percciv’d him, and he was epprehended 


in the Fact. 


Brig. Benjsmio, Thomas Holloway for Gibralear. 
Crared Out. 
Sloop Albany, John Davis to Barbados, 
—— Se. Andrew, William Keel and 
—— Gariit, James Hill to Autigua, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


N Wednefday the 21 of January Inftant 
there will be aConfort of Mufick, Vocal 


and Inftramental, forthe Benchtof Mr Packel. 
bef, the Harpficord Part performed by him- 
felf. The Songs, Violins and German Flutes 
by private Hands. The Confort will begin 
percifely ac 6 a’Cleok. In the Houfe of Robers 


Todd Vintner, 
Tickets to be had at the Coffce-Houfe, and 


at Mr. Todd's at 4 Shillings. 
ereas Obadiah Hunt, Tavero-keeper having let 


his Houfe to Mr. William Inglith, of this City, 
Tavern-keeper, Has two Lufty youngNegros for sale, 
one memed Tobey, 22 Yearsof Age, brorght up in hie 
Houfe, from 7 or % ycareOld, fit for Cookiag or wath- 
ing Lianca, or any fort of Men or Womens Work. The 
othera Lad nam‘d Woolter, about 14 Orts Years Old 
brought up in the Houle from 9 of 9 Years old and 
ficting tor any Work, 
if any Pecrfon have a Mind to buy one or both of 
thefe Slaves mayagree with Obadiah Hunt, now living 
ingthefame Houle, next Door co the Cuftom-Houfe, 
between this and the ag¢cl: of March neat, Likewife 
all fort of Houfhold Goods co be fold at the fame Houle. 
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Apri 8th, 1735. The Vestry made an offer to Mr. Charles Theodore Parchival of 
the same salary that he had the preceding year, which he declined to accept of, 
whereupon he was desired to officiate in the service of the Church as organist during 
his stay in this place, and agreed that he should be paid for the same in proportion 
to the allowance made him for last year, for the time he shall perform such service; 
and that the Vestry did then agree to take proper methods for the supplying the 
said Church with an organist. 


From the entry of December 26, 1735, it is clear that the Vestry did 
not secure one, as it was voted that the two Church Wardens and 
James Martin “(with the assistance of the Rev. Mr. Honyman) be 
appointed to write to Mr. Henry Newman in London to procure an 
organist for said Church, and that he be empowered to offer to a proper 
person for such a purpose the sum of twenty pounds sterling per annum.” 

Evidently between April 8 and December 26, 1735, Charles Theodore 
Pachelbel had left them, without the “proper person” having been 
procured. The embarrassing predicament they were apparently left in 
is implicit in the conclusion: “Ordered that Capt. Charles Bardin is 
ordered to assist Robert Mason in instructing him in playing on the 
spinnet.” 

Charles Theodore Pachelbel’s advertisements for his New York 
“Consorts” of January 21 and March 9g, 1736, and his subsequent one in 
Charleston, S. C., on November 22, 1737,’ are all that remain of his 
concert record in America. He may have made his home in Charleston, 
as the advertisement mentions that tickets may be had at the House of 
Mr. Pachelbel. 

Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel dates the beginning of the still functioning 
St. Cecilia Society with the Charleston concert, and she says it took place 
on “Thursday . . . being St. Cecilia’s Day.” ° The occasion in retrospect 
is interesting as a connecting link between Germany of the eighteenth 
century and America of the twentieth. 

The quaint newspaper notice, if for no other reason, deserves re- 
printing: 

At the new theatre in Queenstreet on Tuesday the 22nd instant being St. 
Cecilia’s Day, will be performed a Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Musick, for 
the Benefit of Mr. Theodore Pachelbel, beginning precisely at 6 o’Clock in the 
Evening. 


7 South Carolina Gazette, Oct. 29-Nov. 5, 1737. 

8 Charleston, The Place and The People, p. 426-30. There is evidently a typographical error 
in Mrs. Ravenel’s account. Sonneck’s Early Concert Life in America, p. 13, from which the 
newspaper notice is quoted above, says the concert took place on a Tuesday, and it is on a 
Tuesday that Leeds’ American Almanack for 1737 says Nov. 22 occurred. 
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Tickets to be had at the House of the said Mr. Pachelbel, or at Mr. Shepheard’s, 
Vintner. 
N. B. As this is the first time the said Mr. Pachelbel has attempted anything of 
this kind in a publick Manner in this Province, he thinks proper to give Notice 
that there will be sung a Cantata suitable to the Occasion. 


It will be seen that it was probably a musician of no mean ability 
who was to entertain New York society on January 21, 1736, at the House 
of Robert Todd, Vintner. 


Tue Host 


A distinguished musician merited a distinguished host, and as such 
does the name of Robert Todd appear among contemporary records. 
Newspapers and other records cite him as host of the house where 
conferences of committees of the Council and Assembly met ® and also 
where balls and entertainments of the Governor’s party were held.”° 

Those were the days of violent political partisanship between Gover- 
nor Cosby’s party and the party of the people. The two places in New 
York that stand out in connection with the political battles are Robert 
Todd’s, to which, as a general thing, the “courtiers” repaired, and the 
Black Horse Tavern, stronghold of the adherents of Rip van Dam 
and Lewis Morris. 

In addition to social gatherings, it was customary for many years 
to hold the Assembly grievance committee meetings at the Black Horse 
Tavern,’ and the committees of both houses at Robert Todd’s.’* The 
former was situated at what is now the southern corner of William 
Street and Exchange Place,’* and the latter on Broad Street, near the 
corner of Pearl."* The Black Horse Tavern, John de Honeur, host, 
was chosen for many receptions and dinners of the people’s party, fol- 
lowing important political victories. Among such receptions were the 
“handsome entertainment” prepared for Lewis Morris on his election as 
representative from Westchester," and the elaborate dinner ** given 


9 W. Harrison Bayles, Old Taverns of New York, p. 110. 

10 Tbid., p. 105. 

11 Journal of the Votes and Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Colony of New 
York; Oct. 18, 1727. 

12 Journal of the Legislative Council of the Colony of New York, Nov. 2, 1736. 

13 Formerly called Smith and Garden Streets. Now the site of an office building called 
Lord’s Court. W. Harrison Bayles, op. cit., p. 91. 

14 Formerly called Strand Street, later Dock, Queen, and lastly Pearl. Henry Russell Drowne, 
A Sketch of Fraunces Tavern, p. 2. 

15 New York Weekly Journal, Nov. 5, 1733. 

16 New York Weekly Journal, Aug. 18, 1735. 
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for the eminent Philadelphia lawyer, Andrew Hamilton, champion of 
John Peter Zenger, editor of “The New York Weekly Journal,” accused 
of libel. 

Perhaps the most interesting and important fact about music of New 
York two hundred years ago is that it was the songs or ballads,’* made 
upon the election of the new magistrates in 1734 and held to be “Virulent, 
Scandalous and Seditious,” which brought about the arrest and imprison- 
ment of John Peter Zenger, his final release, and in its train—the freedom 
of the press. 

New York was not all rancor and bitter feeling. Several times a year, 
a gay and brilliant assemblage was entertained at the Fort, in imposing 
celebrations in honor of the anniversaries of the King’s and Prince of 
Wales’ birthdays and of the accession to the throne. Cannon were fired 
round the ramparts; reviews took place, toasts were drunk, elegant 
suppers were served, and dancing lasted until the early hours of the 
morning. 

The following appeared in the May 21, 1733, issue of “The New 
York Gazette”: 

Lost between the Bowery Lane and Greenwich, a Pair of gold Sleeve-Buttons. 


Whoever shall find said Buttons and bring them to Mr. Todd next Door to the 
Coffee House in New York shall have a Sufficient Reward. 


Later the same year, on October 8, appeared a notice similar to 
many of those days, when desertions of servants were frequent, and 
rewards offered by their masters for their “taking-up” common. 

Ran away on the 28th of August last from Robert Todd of the City of New 
York, a Servant Man, named Martin Marrow, of a short Stature, and swarthy 
Complexion, aged about 4o years; he is a Frenchman and has something of the 
Irish brogue; when he went away he had a speckled Shirt, and an old Wastcoat. 
Whoever takes up said Servant and secures him so that his said Master may have 
him again shall have 30 Shillings Reward and all reasonable Charges. 


From an advertisement in the “Weekly Journal,” of November 28, 
1737, Robert Todd was again in trouble. This time it is evident that 
something quite out of the ordinary had occurred. 

Taken out of the House of Mr. Todd a small Silver Square, a Level, a Plumb- 
Rule and Silver Pen, and other Utensils belonging to the Lodge of Free Masons 
in New York. Whoever brings them to the Printer hereof shall be handsomely 
rewarded and no Questions ask’d. 


This advertisement’s appearing, not in William Bradford’s paper, 


17 New York Gazette, Oct. 14, 1734. 
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mouthpiece of the government, but in Zenger’s “Journal,” organ of the 
people’s party, might show some political significance, not apparent, 
however, from the advertisement columns that follow. 

A newspaper notice of July 4, 1737, in the “Journal,” shows us that 
in those times Robert Todd supplied a landmark even to the famous 
Delanceys. This notice was to the effect that Henry Holt, a London 
dancing master from the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, would hold a 
Ball on Thursday, July 14, “at the House of Mr. De Lancey [later 
known as Fraunces Tavern] next Door to Mr. Todd.” This was held 
in the “Long Room,” where, many years after, there took place the 
touching farewell between George Washington and his officers. 
Fraunces Tavern, as we know it now, has a long gallery of memories! 

The last time that Robert Todd moved in concert circles was as 
late as January 2, 1745,'° for which date a benefit concert for John Rice, 
organist of Trinity Church, New York, was announced. 


THE BAcKGROUND 

An interesting similarity between the present-day stimulation of art 
by the municipal government and that of the 1730’s is seen in the fact 
that the first “New Theatre,” opened on December 11, 1732, was in the 
building owned by the Hon. Rip van Dam, President of the Council. 
This information comes in a roundabout way, from the January 1, 1733, 
issue of “The New England and Boston Gazette.” *® However, “The 
New York Gazette” of October 1, 1733, carried the information that 
among “all sorts of Household Goods, Beds, Chairs, Tables . . . several 
sorts of Druggs and Medicines to be sold at reasonable rates” was “a 
young girl of about 16 years of age, has had small pox, and is fit for 
Town or Country. Enquire of Mr. George Talbot, next Door to the 
Play-House.” 

Might it have been in this “Play-House” that there took place the 
first concert to be mentioned in a New York newspaper—an earlier one 
than Pachelbel’s? On December 24, 1733, the “Gazette” printed the 
following: 


Written at a Concert of Music where there was a great Number of Ladies. 


Music has Power to melt the Soul, 
By Beauty Nature’s sway’d, 

Each can the Universe controul, 
Without the other’s Aid. 


18 New York Weekly Post Boy, Dec. 31, 1744. 
19 O, G. Sonneck, Early Opera in America, p. 11. 
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But here together both appear, 
And Force united try; 

Music inchants the list’ning Ear, 
And Beauty charms the Eye. 


What Cruelty these Powers to join! 
These Transports who can bear! 

Oh! let the Sounds be less . . . divine 
Or look, ye Nymphs, less fair. 


The first reference to dancing in a New York newspaper is contained 
in the June 21, 1731, issue of the “Gazette,” in which it is stated that 
“At the House of George Brownell, near the Custom House, are taught 
Reading, Writing, Cyphering, Merchants Accompts, Latin, Greek, etc. 
Also Dancing, Plainwork, Flourishing, Imbroidery and various Sorts 
of Works. Any Persons may be taught as private as they please.” 

It is evident that, whether private or public, dancing was indulged 
in to everybody’s satisfaction. On the occasion of the birthday of the 
Prince of Wales, January 19, 1736, there was a celebration conducted in 
“a most elegant and genteel Manner.” *° The ball, held at the Black 
Horse Tavern, began with French Dances, followed by Country Dances. 
Then Mrs, Captain Norris, daughter of that staunch defender of the 
people’s rights, Lewis Morris, danced two very special 


new Country Dances, made upon the Occasion; the first of which was called, The 
Prince of Wales, and the second, The Princess of Saxe-Gotha, in Honour of the 
Day. There was a most sumptuous Entertainment afterward. At the Conclusion 
of which the Honourable Rip van Dam, Esq., President of His Majesty’s Council 
began the Royal Healths, which were all drank in Bumpers. The whole was 
conducted with the utmost Decency, Mirth and Chearfulness. 


Thus Zenger described the affair, while Bradford reported the enter- 
tainment held on the following day by the Governor’s party at Robert 
Todd’s in these words: 


. .. the Royal Healths were drank at the Fort, by the Gentlemen of the Council 
and the Principal Merchants and Gentlemen of the Place. The continuance of the 
Governour’s Indisposition hinder’d the Celebration of the day with the usual 
solemnity at the Fort. However there was a Ball in the Evening at Mr. Todd’s, 
at which there was a very great appearance of Gentlemen and Ladies and an 
Elegant Entertainment made by the Gentlemen in honour of the Day. 


Next evening, the untiring Robert Todd was host to the first definitely 
recorded concert in New York. 


20 New York Weekly Journal, Jan. 26, 1736. 








WAGNER AND BRAHMS, 
WITH UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


By KARL GEIRINGER 


GOOD DEAL has already been written about the personal 

relationship that existed between Brahms and Wagner. If the 
whole complex question is to be opened up anew, it is for two rea- 
sons. To begin with, it is almost impossible for any unprejudiced 
person to arrive at a clear impression of the actual facts from what 
has heretofore been written on the matter. Descriptions of the sit- 
uation vary considerably according to the partisanship of the authors, 
whose views become particularly divergent upon the important 
question whether responsibility for the unfortunate relation is to be 
laid to Brahms or to Wagner. The present study, therefore, aims 
first to give a portrayal, free from partiality, of the very involved 
state of the case. For this purpose the facts will for the first time 
be detailed as fully as possible and, also for the first time, be brought 
into chronological order. A further reason for attempting to deal 
thus with the matter is provided by the circumstance that the pres- 
ent author is able to offer in evidence various letters from the collec- 
tions of the Society of the Friends of Music, in Vienna, to which he 
has the honor to be attached, letters that were unknown to previous 
writers and that make some new disclosures concerning the signifi- 
cance of third parties in the story of the relationship between the 
two principals. 

One would have supposed that there was really no call for fric- 
tion between Wagner and Brahms. The two were so different, both 
by nature and in their attitude towards music, that at no point 
need they have interfered with one another. Wagner’s strength lay 
in the domain of music-drama; Brahms, however, cultivated all types 
of composition with the one exception of opera. “Revolution” and 
“reform” were the slogans of Wagner and his school, while Brahms 
was sincerely attached to the past and felt himself the guardian of 
great traditions. Wagner possessed an extraordinary talent for wield- 
ing the pen, which he did again and again in high-spirited fashion, 
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whereas to Brahms—with a single exception of which we shall speak 
presently—activity in writing about music was totally impossible. 
Wagner had great powers of organization; he was always endeavor- 
ing to win over great masses to his ideas, and this was typical also 
of his appearances in public. Brahms, however, lived as modestly, 
as withdrawn and “anonymous,” as his growing fame would allow. 
Any number of such contrasts between the two might be pointed 
out. Yet these few examples would make it appear entirely com- 
prehensible if two persons of such importance, whose spheres of 
influence never came into collision, had held each other in esteem or 
even been very good friends. On the other hand, it would also be 
understandable if, with their fundamentally different natures, they 
had lived side by side without taking any special notice of each other. 
But fate had planned otherwise with them. 

In 1860 Wagner’s attention was called to Brahms through an inci- 
dent not lacking in a certain amusement. Together with his friends 
Josef Joachim, J. O. Grimm, and Bernhard Scholz, young Brahms, 
provoked by the attitude of Brendel’s Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, had 
protested, in a manifesto entitled “Defence,” against the statement 
that all contemporary German music should subscribe to the ideas 
behind “the music of the future.” The manifesto, signed by a large 
number of similarly-minded composers and musicians, was intended 
to make public the strong current of opinion against this tendency, 
this so-called “New German School,” in music. The attack was 
directed only against Liszt and his following, while Brahms, as he 
emphasizes in his letters to Joachim’, distinctly wanted to avoid be- 
ing accused of “obduracy against Wagner.” Unfortunately he did 
not succeed in making his wish effective in the editing of the text, 
so that in its final form, in which no names were mentioned, the 
manifesto could just as well have been directed against Wagner as 
against Liszt. Through an indiscretion the “Defence,” intended as 
an imposing announcement, was published prematurely and signed 
only with the names of its four original instigators. Quite natural 
that it should have aroused more merriment than displeasure among 
the “New Germans.” Even Wagner could not really take offense 
at this brief assault, nipped as it was in the bud. 

That the Wagnerian circle was actually not ill-disposed towards 
Brahms became apparent two years later. When Brahms moved 


1 A. Moser: J. Brahms im Briefwechsel mit ]. Joachim, Berlin, 1908, pp. 268, 274. 
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to Vienna, he met two of the most prominent leaders of the Wagner 
movement, who were also Wagner’s personal friends: the poet- 
composer Peter Cornelius and the pianist Carl Tausig. Both of 
thes: men in the course of the years 1863-4 became good friends 
of Brahms, esteeming both the man and the artist. They all made 
jolly expeditions together, talked philosophy for hours on end, Tausig 
trying to convert his new friend to Schopenhauer; and what more 
natural than that the man whom Tausig and Cornelius admired with 
all that was best in themselves should also have been talked of? How 
understanding and sympathetic they must have found Brahms is 
evidenced by the fact that the two even decided to present him with 
Wagner-treasures from their possession. Tausig gave him, among 
other things, the autograph of the “Venusberg” music from Tann- 
hiiuser (composed after the opera) and the close of the concert ver- 
sion of the Tristan “Vorspiel” *, and Cornelius gave him a de luxe 
copy of the score of Tannhduser® with a friendly dedication. 
Brahms, the musician, too, was warmly acknowledged by these 
two Wagnerites, as may be seen in the following heretofore unpub- 
lished letter * written him by Cornelius after a performance Brahms 
had conducted of the “Christmas Oratorio”: 


Dearest BrAHMs, 


Once again that was magnificent! You have won the most perfect and in- 
disputable laurels! I revelled—one thing after another was finer and finer. All 
the parts were beautiful, even if unfortunately the first, towering above the rest 
poetically, was not to be surpassed by those that followed. 

O how incomparable is the choral for women’s voices with Panzer’s aria be- 
tween. Frau Flatz sang simply magnificently and even your tenor [L. Dalfy] was 
well cast... . That little recitative of the three kings is a delicious tale in itself— 
sung by a Schnorr it makes one want, as Robert Franz says, to kneel and pray. 
I was enchanted! Witness these few lines, for which I have conquered the rest 
of my lethargy which usually swallows everything in silence—Oh, those choruses 
in the 3rd and 4th parts—the one in F and the one in D—what musical delight 
and heart’s well-being is there! Et cetera—TI am already looking forward warmly 
to Tuesday evening.—I wish this concert had been your last for this time, so that 
your first season might close with this decided success. In anticipation of your 
beautiful F minor Sonata, 


Affectionately your 
CorNELIUs. 


2 Now in possession of the Society of the Friends of Music, Vienna. 
3 Of March 20, 1864. 
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Nor was the composer Brahms unaffected by his relationship 
with these two. Fascinated by Tausig’s spell-binding piano tech- 
nique, he wrote his brilliant Paganini Variations. But there is a 
flash of Wagner’s own influence in Rinaldo, composed in 1863, in 
which an echo of Tristan, in preparation at the Vienna Court Opera 
in that same year, may be detected. 

As Wagner had been living in Vienna since 1863, it is easily com- 
prehensible that his two great admirers would have staked all to 
bring about a meeting between Brahms and the renovator of music- 
drama. This happened at last through the mediation of a third 
common acquaintance, Dr. Standhartner, who took Brahms to see 
Wagner on the 6th of February, 1864. It was an animated evening. 
Brahms played, besides classical music, his own Handel Variations, 
and Wagner could not shake off the impression made by this mag- 
nificent composition. Most appreciative, he remarked to Brahms: 
“One sees what may still be done in the old forms when someone 
comes along who knows how to use them.” ‘They parted in the 
friendliest manner, these two, the greatest German composers then 
living. Yet they never saw each other again. 

A year later the first clouds began to appear on the horizon. 
Tannhduser was being put on in Munich and Wagner needed his 
manuscript of the “Venusberg” music. It proved to have passed into 
the possession of Brahms, and Brahms now received the following, 
also as yet unpublished, letter from Cornelius, the distinctly cooler 
tone of which in comparison with the preceding letter is worth 
noting: 

Munich, 18th August, 1865. 


Dear Sir AND FRIEND, 

The wish has been repeatedly expressed that we should have back, here in 
Munich, a manuscript of Richard Wagner, the Paris ballet-scene to the first act 
of Tannhauser, which is said to be in your possession, and which is needed as it is 
the only source from which Wagner can undertake to prepare the new setting 
about to go on here in Munich. Frau von Biilow tells me that you received the 
score from Tausig as a memento. Tausig certainly was in error if he supposed 
the score belonged to him. It was presented to me by Wagner in the autumn 
of 61 when I arranged to have a copy made of it. Tausig may have taken it, 
perhaps to make a piano reduction, or to look it over before playing it, that I do 
not remember, but in no case did it belong to him. I beg you to comply with 
Wagner’s urgent request for his score, and to send it back to him. The facts are 
just as I have briefly stated them. Tausig gave you what belonged to me without 
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my consent, Wagner is asking me for it for artistic reasons, and I have no choice 
in the matter but to explain that the score is yours through the error of a friend 
and to beg you to send it back to Wagner. 

Please be so kind, should my reasons for asking for the return of the manu- 
script not seem to you sufficient, as to acknowledge receipt of this letter and in 
that case to give me the counter-evidence justifying your claim to ownership of 
the manuscript. 

With highest regard, 
sincerely yours, 
PeTrer CorNELIUs. 





Cornelius also turned to Tausig* to clear up the facts. Tausig 
must have confirmed Brahms’s claim to rightful ownership, for upon 
Brahms’s refusal to give up the manuscript * the matter was dropped 
for the time. But a thorn remained in Wagner’s mind which was 
to lead in a not too distant future to his first attack on Brahms. 

The effect of this episode on the two Wagnerites involved in the 
quarrel was different. While Cornelius withdrew after the refusal 
of his request, Tausig paid no attention to the matter at all and the 
tone of his relation with Brahms grew always warmer. He worked 
with might and main over the Paganini Variations and wrote about 
them in a letter (as yet unpublished) to the composer: 


Dear Mr. BraHMs 


You thank me, whereas it is I who should thank you for sending such capital 
things | famose Sachen] into the world! I am very well satisfied to have been 
the first to introduce the [Paganini] Variations to the public; in the first place, 
I had the devil of a time with them, and then I am glad that they have caused 
such a commotion. Everybody considers them unplayable, yet secretly they 
nibble at them, and are furious that the fruits hang so high.—Last Saturday I 
played them in Brunswick; I was delighted at the reverent silence and the really 
unexpected success. What the papers say, I de not know; and can one really 
expect dull, exhausted criticasters to live themselves into an important work in a 
new style? I played the Variations to Hauptmann in his room. Wouldn’t it be 
well if Rieter-Biedermann announced the work again (in Die Signale, for 
example)? It is being talked about a lot and people have to have their noses 
rubbed in it. 

I regret to see you so far from me; but it would seem you like to dwell in 
Vienna and it will be difficult to get you here. . . . But if you ever tear yourself 
loose from Vienna, don’t forget that I live in Berlin—Here you find the most 
charming people in all Germany, and in my circle a lot of people who thoroughly 


4 Cf. Peter Cornelius, Literarische Werke, 1905, Il, 249 ff. 
5 Cf. the same, II, 251 f. 
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honor and appreciate you; we'll receive you with trumpets and drums!—but, to 
reassure you, we shall not organize a banquet for you... . 

Where shall you be this summer, perhaps we can meet somewhere? Do you 
still remember the first Pressburg trip, when we three got so thoroughly soused? 
and you insisted on your ‘Caffee’?—I do hope we can have such good times 
together again—life is too sullen, we need an impetus. 

Reward my promptness in answering by letting me hear from you again very 
soon and more fully, and believe in my true admiration and friendship! 


Your very devoted 
Cart Tausic. 
Beruin, 10 April 1867 


The most striking thing about this letter is the remark that 
Brahms would find in Berlin a circle in which he was “thoroughly 
honored and appreciated.” ‘Tausig naturally associated with musi- 
cians who were adherents of Wagner and it is interesting to know 
that at this time these people were not at all opposed to Brahms. A 
second unpublished letter of Tausig, written after the memorable 
performance of the German Requiem in Bremen, reads: 


Dear BrAHMs, 


Concerto [D minor] and cadenzas received with best thanks; I now hope very 
soon to see the father of these interesting children. Come, if it is in any way 
possible for you; you'll find it quite tolerable here, for on your coming to us I 
absolutely count. Your room is ready, and the biggest of Plantation cigars 
| Plantagenzigarren| await you longingly and hanker to be smoked by you. You 
will find the zoo more attractive too, and you shall be led so far into it that no 
sound of a barrel-organ shall reach your ears. I was perfectly delighted about the 
success of the “Requiem” in Bremen, which I had already learned of in the papers. 
And I find your joy in this pleasant close to the winter season quite natural; 
would God I had been able to close my campaign similarly! Bring the score 
along; I must get to know your work, and the publication will take a while yet 
anyhow. Perhaps you know how closely befriended I feel with you musically, and 
what I think of you; I have said it out loud at least hundreds of times and shown 
it to the best of my ability. I’d like to bet that, pricked by your success, the 
Beethoven-Mendelssohn-Meyerbeer of Russia * has now quickly composed a requiem 
in the railway-train on some concert tour... . 

Write me a few lines to say when you expect to arrive in Berlin and bring 
good humor with you! 

With heartiest greetings, your very devoted 


Cart Tausic. 


Berwin, 27th April 68. 


6 Undoubtedly meaning Anton Rubinstein. 
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Brahms did actually spend the night in Tausig’s apartment on his 
way through Berlin in 1871. 

Much more astonishing is Brahms’s relation to another person who 
played an important rdle in Wagner’s life, namely, Mathilde We- 
sendonck. Hers is a name one is accustomed to read only in the 
Wagner literature, for to Mathilde Wesendonck the musical world 
is really indebted for Tristan, the work in which Wagner set up an 
imperishable memorial to his love for the beautiful patrician lady 
of Zirich. After Wagner left Ziirich they corresponded for years, 
and even later, when the vicissitudes of life loosened this close bond, 
their friendship still continued. Yet this did not prevent Mathilde 
from retaining the greatest admiration for Brahms, both for his art 
and for his personality; she had met him in Ziirich in 1866. A here- 
tofore unpublished letter from Mathilde to Brahms, dated June 1867, 
gives evidence that this was so. It reads, in part; 


... Summer will be here in a few days, Vienna holds you with a thousand ties, 
and I shall probably have rolled hence for July to St. Moritz without having had 
the joy of seeing you at our house. I say joy, because it would have been a great 
joy to me! During the music festival the Stockhausens are to be our guests, 
myself unfortunately absent. But the little green bird’s-nest nearby with the little 
hermit’s gate will be unaffected, and I shall take care to arrange it so that a happy 
swallow may at any time find modest lodging there. And it really would be 
grand if you were to surprise me some day “up in the hills among the seven 
dwarfs”!* The country is fine and wide and healthy like a Bach fugue—Shall 
you envy me the silence up there? 

On the 26th of May your [Piano] Quintet was played at our house, after it had 
previously been introduced at a quartet soirée when the astonished public didn’t 
know what to make of it. The big child simply needs time, and more and more 
time, and lots of time. Let it have that! But we enjoyed all the more your 
unusual and original work and Kirchner outdid himself in his interpreting of it. 
The second part (Andante) had to be repeated. During the performance the 
butler brought me a letter. I put it away, thinking there was no hurry about it 
as the handwriting was unfamiliar. It was your letter! How much this happy 
little coincidence would have added to our festive mood!—I close for today in the 
hope that the summer may yet have a meeting with you in reserve, and send you 
warmest greetings with the assurance of my most sincere friendship and respect. 
Mr. Wesendonck wants to be cordially remembered to you! 

Yours, 
MATHILDE WESENDONCK. 


Most notable of all in this letter is Mathilde’s feeling it in no 


7 The quotation, “oben in den Bergen, bei den sieben Zwergen,” is from the fairy-tale of 
“Schneewittchen” (Snow-white). 
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way impious that Brahms should be allowed to inhabit quarters 
sanctified by Wagner. For by “the little green bird’s-nest with the 
little hermit’s gate” she probably means no other than the famous 
“Asyl” which the Wesendoncks had put at Wagner’s disposal after 
his flight from Germany. A few months later (December 30, 1868) 
Mathilde wrote yet more urgently: 


. .. For New Year’s do let me express what you ought to have known long ago 
and probably do know, may I? I should not like to have lived in this century 
without at least having begged you in the most friendly and urgent way to rest at 
our fireside. Having said this, I have done my part and now it is up to you to 
do your part ... And now I bid you adieu with the wish that we may very soon 
greet you on Swiss soil and at the performance of your work [the German 
Requiem]. Please let me know when I may come to Basle, as I should like to 
attend one or two rehearsals [under Brahms’s baton] . . . 
With hearty good wishes and sincere admiration, 
Yours, 
MATHILDE WESENDONCK. 


At the Wesendoncks’ Brahms became deeply engrossed in the 
various reverently preserved Wagner treasures, and he even agreed 
to attend with these friends the Munich performance of Das Rhein- 
gold. It is of interest in this connection that Mathilde, in her letter 
to Brahms of August 29, 1869, copied a letter from Wagner to Otto 
Wesendonck in order to acquaint Brahms with Wagner’s disapprov- 
ing attitude about the Munich performance. Thereupon Brahms 
temporarily abandoned the Munich visit. 

It is not without a certain irony that in this very year in which 
Mathilde Wesendonck quite rightly assumed Brahms to be interested 
in Wagner’s work, Wagner himself should have made public his 
first attack on Brahms. In his pamphlet “On Conducting” he turned 
upon Brahms with sharp words and recalled in a most unfriendly 
way their meeting in 1864°. The cause of this attack is not hard to 
find. Wagner’s annoyance over Brahms’s refusal to return the 
Tannhduser manuscript had not diminished with the years, and 
while the critics were celebrating in glowing terms Brahms’s first 
undisputed great success with the German Requiem, Wagner felt in 
duty bound to protest against the over-estimation of what he con- 
sidered a mediocre talent. 

Brahms could not have remained untouched by this attack. It was, 


8 Cf. Wagner, Gesammelte Schriften, Leipzig 1871-83, VIII, 392 ff. 
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indeed, not in his nature to express himself in similar polemic, and he 
even pointed to the objective testimony of his plan to attend the per- 
formances of Rheingold and Walkiire in the summer of 1870, which he 
actually intended tocarry out. But, as he was subject artistically to highly 
contradictory impressions, he also showed continually increasing dislike 
for the artist so alien in nature to himself. In this process he was 
influenced too by his growing intimacy with such outspoken opponents 
of Wagner as Billroth and Elizabeth and Heinrich von Herzogenberg. 
And furthermore, the tragic death of Carl Tausig in 1871, at the age of 
only thirty, could not but have affected Brahms’s attitude, for this gifted 
young pianist had always regarded it as his particular task to create good 
relations between the two composers he so deeply admired. 

Wagner too now proceeded to do things he would have left undone 
in Tausig’s life-time. After a lapse of ten years he took up again in 
June 1875 the matter of the “Venusberg” music and demanded of 
Brahms the return of the manuscript. A correspondence ensued ® in 
which, despite the very cautious tone, neither side is free of sharp and 
rancorous allusions. The upshot was that Brahms returned the auto- 
graph to Wagner, who in exchange presented Brahms with a de luxe 
edition of the score of Rheingold® with the dedication “to Mr. 
Johannes Brahms, a well-conditioned substitute for a foul manuscript.” 
The event only strengthened the ill humor of Brahms, who clung with 
great affection to every item in his autograph collection. 

Typical of Brahms’s inimical attitude with regard to Wagner at 
this time is his conduct towards Hermann Levi, the gifted conductor 
who was one of his most loyal friends. Levi found himself increasingly 
attracted by Wagner’s work, and Brahms could not bear the idea of 
sharing his place in his friend’s affection with the master of Bayreuth. 
All Levi’s attempts to make him see that it was possible to admire 
Brahms and Wagner simultaneously without disloyalty to either,” he 
firmly rejected, sacrificing to his dislike of his great opponent one of 
the most significant relationships of his artistic life. 

Wagner had had his way, and he now showed his conciliatory spirit 
by attending a concert of the Hellmesberger Quartet in Vienna on the 
18th of November 1875, at which Brahms played the piano part in his 

9 Reproduced in Kalbeck, Johannes Brahms, Berlin, 1904-14, II, 122-126. 

10 Now in the possession of the Society of the Friends of Music, Vienna. 


11 Cf, Levi's letter of Nov. 3, 1876 to Clara Schumann, given in Berthold Litzmann, Clara 
Schumann, 1923-25, Ill, 341 f. 
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own Piano Quartet, op. 60. But circumstances presently arose which 
were enough to cause his relapse into the old hostility towards Brahms. 
In the first place there was the malicious battle waged, not always by 
any means on a basis of fact, against Wagner by the Vienna critics who 
were close to Brahms. In addition to Hanslick’s famous attacks, there 
occurred at this time also, through Daniel Spitzer, satirist of the “Neue 
Freie Presse,” the highly indiscreet publication of Wagner’s letters to 
Bertha, the milliner.’* Whether or not Brahms really had a hand in 
the matter—as Karpath * has recently declared—in any case Wagner 
knew that Spitzer belonged to Brahms’s more intimate circle and held 
Brahms responsible for the malicious publication. Hans von Biilow’s 
conduct must have hurt Wagner even more. This ardent champion of 
the Bayreuth idea became during the ’seventies more and more fascinated 
by Brahms’s music. It was the First Symphony that finally clinched 
his conversion and he was so carried away by this work that he coined 
for it, in 1877, the famous phrase “Beethoven’s Tenth,” which imme- 
diately spread like wildfire. Considering that Wagner looked upon 
Beethoven as a sort of deity, it is easy to understand how this expression— 
which the temperamental von Biilow hardly meant to be taken literally— 
must have struck him as sacrilegious. 

But two years later an event occurred which put the seal of finality 
upon Wagner’s attitude towards Brahms. On the first of March, 1879, 
the University of Breslau conferred upon Brahms, who was twenty years 
Wagner’s junior, an honorary degree in acknowledgment of his being 
“artis musicae severioris in Germania nunc princeps” (“the first now 
living German master of musical composition in the stricter style”). 
Wagner, who had not been similarly honored, was so deeply wounded 
by this bestowal of the doctor’s title upon Brahms, and more particularly 
by the form of acknowledgment on which it was based, that he lost 
all self-control and gave vent to attacks of unexampled ferocity. By 
summer of that same year three pamphlets came out, in each of which 
there are outbursts of a most malicious nature against this “street-singer” 
(Bankelsdnger) and “Jewish czardas-player” (jiidischen Csardasauf- 
spieler)."* Wagner’s attitude never changed after this. Glasenapp, his 


12 The originals of these letters, which for a while after their publication belonged to Brahms, 
are now for the most part in the possession of the Library of Congress, Washington. 


13 Karpath, Begegnung mit dem Genius, 1933, p. 244 ff. 

14 Cf, Wagner, Ucher das Dichten und Komponieren, Ges. Werke X, 194-199; Ueber das 
Operndichten und Komponieren im Besonderen, X, 225; Ueber die Anwendung der Musik auf 
das Drama, X, 238-9. 
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biographer, says that in 1881 Wagner expressed himself in conversation 
over the artistic decadence of the day: “Mendelssohn still had some 
ideas, then came Schumann, a silly fellow, and now Brahms without 
anything at all.” *° Even a year before his death, in his “Open Letter 
to Friedrich Schon,” Wagner could not refrain from acid comment on 
the nine symphonies to be expected from Brahms.”* 

Wagner died in 1883. Under the impression left by the death of 
his great opponent, Brahms underwent a kind of clarification which 
was not to be altered even by the savage assaults the Viennese Wagnerites 
—especially Hugo Wolf *“—now directed against him. He was one of 
the first to send a wreath to Wagner’s funeral. He busied himself so 
earnestly with Wagner’s works that in 1888, in a letter to that embittered 
anti-Wagnerite Billroth, a quotation from The Flying Dutchman 
escaped him.’* And in the same year he went so far as to administer 
to his Swiss friend J. V. Widmann, who had passed judgment against 
Bayreuth, an energetic reproval."” It should also be noted that in 1895 
Brahms advised his young friend, the conductor Arthur Nikisch, to 
play a work of Wagner’s at his début in Leipzig.” Other verbal expres- 
sions in praise of Wagner are attributed to Brahms during these years. 
Richard Specht, for example, recalls Brahms explaining that he himself 
understood Wagner’s works better than any other musician of the day.” 
Even those who were closest to Wagner could not but recognize what 
Brahms had done, and after his death Cosima Wagner praised the 
dignity of his feeling and attitude towards Wagner’s art.” 

To sum up, then, it may be said that at first, in the ’sixties, a cool but 
friendly interest existed between the two composers. Circumstances, 
both external and personal, led in the course of the ’seventies to strained 
relations which, with third parties constantly adding fuel to the fire, 
reached their climax in Wagner’s last years. The two expressed this 
enmity in quite different ways, according to their natures. Whereas 


15K. F. Glasenapp, Das Leben R. Wagners, 1894-1911, VI, 500. 

16 Wagner, loc. cit., X, 375. 

17 Cf., for example, the Wiener Salonblatt of March 23, April 27, Nov. 1 and 30, Dec. 7, 
1884; April 5, 1885; Jan. 24, Nov. 7 and 28, Dec. 5, 1886; Jan. 9 and 23, March 27, April 10, 
1887. 

18 Billroth und Brahms im Briefwechsel, 1935, p. 428. 

19 J. Brahms, Briefe an ]. V. Widmann etc., Berlin. 1935, p. 88. 

20 Karl Geiringer, Johannes Brahms, 1935, p. 75. 

21 Richard Specht, Johannes Brahms, 1928, p. 286. 

22 Kalbeck, Joc. cit., II, p. 127. 
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Wagner took the field publicly and with the sharpest weapons against 
him, Brahms retained a certain dignified reserve. Yet the fact must 
not be overlooked that, even so, Brahms never did anything to hinder the 
malicious attacks which the journalists of his circle (primarily Hanslick, 
Spitzer, and later Kalbeck also) continued to direct against Wagner. 
In his last years, it is true, Brahms changed to a more objective attitude, 
returning—as he did in many other aspects of his nature and his art— 
to the spirit of his youthful days. 


(Translated by M. D. Herter Norton) 





FRANCESCO LANDINI AND HIS MUSIC 
By LEONARD ELLINWOOD 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN MusIco.Locicat Socrety ! 


“E accioche nelle arti liberali niuno savio ci manchi, avemo in musica Fran- 
cesco, cieco del corpo, ma dell’ anima illuminato, il quale cosi la teorica come la 
practica di quell’ arte sapea, e nul sul tempo fu migliore modulatore di dolcissimi 
canti, d’ogni strumento sonatore, e massimamente d’organi, co’ quali con piacevole 


9 


dolcezza ricreava instancht.” 


ROM such glowing tributes as this from the pen of Cino Rinuccini, 

we may readily imagine the esteem with which Francesco Landini, 

the blind organist-composer-poet of ¢recento Florence, was regarded by 
his contemporaries. Such was his renown that, after six hundred years, 
we are able to piece together an account of his life and to find more than 
one hundred and fifty of his works still preserved in European libraries.* 
Francesco was born in 1325 at Fiesole near Florence. His father was 
Jacopo del Casentino,* a distinguished pupil of Giotto’s and painter 
of madonnas on the walls of churches in Florence. A “Crucifixion” by 
him is at Princeton, N. J., in the Marquand Collection. The family 
name of Landini (some writers prefer Landino) appears for the first 
time in the next century with Cristoforo Landini, a noted Dante com- 


1 This paper, in somewhat shorter form, was first read before the Western New York Chapter 
of the Society, April 5, 1935. 

2“And so that we may not lack a wise man in the liberal arts, we have in music Francesco, 
blind of body but enlightened of spirit, who understood both the theory and the practice of that 
art, and no one of his time was a better modulator of sweetest songs, a player of every instru- 
ment, and especially of the organ, by means of which he delighted the weary with pleasing 
sweetness.”—Quoted from A. Wesselofsky, I! Paradiso degli Alberti . . . di Giovanni da Prato, 
I, 251. This and subsequent Italian translations are by Robert A. Pratt of the University of 
Rochester. 

3 Johannes Wolf, Geschichte der Mensuralnotation 1, 228 ff., has listed the contents of all 
the manuscripts that are known to contain Francesco’s works. We list the five principal manu- 
scripts, which we have consulted in photostat. The letter in italics, preceding the name of each 
manuscript, is the initial by which we shall refer to the manuscript in the course of this article: 


S.—Laurentian Library, Florence, Pal. 87 (Squarcialupi). 

F,—National Library, Florence, Pan. 26. 

B.—British Museum, London, Add. MS. 29, 987. 

P.—National Library, Paris, fonds ital. 568. 

R.—National Library, Paris, nouv. acq. fr. 6771 (Reina). 

4For a full discussion of Jacopo, cf. Raimond van Marle, The Development of the Italian 
Schools of Painting, Ill, 240ff. 
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mentator, who inserts a reference to his illustrious forbear in one of his 
writings. Blindness came to Francesco in early childhood, probably 
from the smallpox. In spite of this handicap, he was educated in the 
seven liberal arts—arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, musical theory, 
dialectic, rhetoric, and grammar. Filippo Villani’ speaks of his skill on 
all the musical instruments of the time, especially the organetto, but also 
the lyra, limbuta, quintaria, ribeba, and avena. The same writer refers 
to a stringed instrument, the serena serenorum, which had been devised 
by Francesco, whose skill, music, and verses, soon led people to refer to 
him, as they did to Dante before and Michelangelo later, as i divino. 

In his verses, Francesco was able to build upon two centuries of the 
troubadour art in Italy.° This movement had begun with the Crusades, 
but had received its greatest stimulus in the peninsula only after the 
Albigensian Crusade had scattered the troubadours from Provence. 
From these poet-singers the flame had passed through Dante to 
Petrarch. Then, contemporaneous with Francesco’s manhood, appeared 
the flood of love sonnets by Franco Sacchetti and his associates, with 
whom Francesco was intimate." The pioneer work in the polyphonic 
setting of these sonnets was accomplished by Giovanni da Cascia and 
Jacopo da Bologna, under whom Francesco studied sometime prior to 
1351, and with the former of whom he engaged in an artistic duel. 
These men created the style and forms which, developed by Francesco 
and others of his generation, made the Italian ars nova a definitely vital 
factor in the later development of polyphonic music. Like the French 
music of the time, that of Italy was no longer dependent upon rhythmic 
modes for its meter; but, unlike its neighbor, it was entirely free from 
the evils of the cantus firmus and perhaps entirely free from the simul- 
taneous use of different texts in separate parts also (cf. p. 203). The 
Italian art, with its florid melody in the superius part accompanied 
below by simpler parts, manifests a closer connection with the trouba- 
dour monody than does the more northern art of the French. The dis- 
tinctive character of Italian music, appearing as early as the fourteenth 
century, provides the foundation for the more modern Jel canto tra- 
dition. 

The great moment in Francesco’s life came when, in 1364, at the age 
of thirty-nine, he was honored for his poetry with the laurel crown at 


5 Liber de civitatis Florentie famosis civibus (Galletti, Florence, 1847). 
6 One of his dallate is written in a Provencal dialect. 


T Wesselofsky, op. cit., quotes a letter in verse from Sacchetti to Landino, regarding a pro- 
posed performance, and Landino’s reply, also in verse. 
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Venice. The award was made by Pietro il Grande, king of Cyprus; the 
aged Petrarch was a member of the jury. The occasion appears to have 
been a festival in celebration of the defeat of rebels in Candia. The 
blind Florentine must have regarded his award with mixed feelings, 
however, for he was defeated at the organ by Francesco da Pesaro, the 
organist of Saint Mark’s. 

If we may judge by the preponderance of his known works (over a 
third of the extant Italian fourteenth-century music is by him), Lan- 
dino’s compositions must have been popular during his lifetime. Yet 
his chief glory, like that of many more recent composers, appears to 
have come from skill as a virtuoso—with him, as an organist. Blindness 
and the prodigious memory that often accompanies this handicap only 
served to increase men’s admiration for what must have been remark- 
able skill at improvisation. 

In 1389, Giovanni da Prato wrote a Romanza called I] Paradiso degli 
Alberti. In many ways this surpasses the Decameron of Boccaccio in 
giving us a clear picture of Florentine life, especially since da Prato uses 
real rather than fictitious characters. The narrative relates the daily 
activities among a group living in the Paradiso—or lovely villa—of the 
Alberti family. The group consists of many notable figures of the day, 
and is very similar to the circles that formed the later Florentine 
academies. Interspersed among the philosophic discussions, to which 
Francesco makes his own contributions, are stories, or novelli, told by 
various persons, including Francesco. Several passages give us vivid 
pictures of the blind musician. In one of the interludes in the third 
book, while the members of the group are congregated at the villa, 
Francesco plays his love verses so sweetly “that no one had ever heard 
such beautiful harmonies, and their hearts almost burst from their 
bosoms.” On another occasion, when “a thousand birds were singing,” 
Francesco was asked to play on his organ to see if their carolling would 
lessen or increase. At first, it is reported, the singing became hushed as 
the birds listened to the musician, but then grew louder than ever, while 
a single nightingale flew down and perched on a limb above Francesco’s 
head. 

The one contemporary adverse criticism of Francesco that we have 
been able to find, is by the writer designated in the third volume of the 
Coussemaker Scriptores as Anonymous V. The composer is accused of 
making improper use of red (actually white) notation. After discussing 
the matter thoroughly, the unknown theorist quotes the music to the 
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first phrase of the ballata, Donna che d'amore by Francesco (Checus de 
Florentia). 

On the opening page of Francesco’s section in the Squarcialupi 
codex, there is a quarter-page illumination showing the beloved artist 
seated with his organetto. In the ornately decorated border are pictured 
three types of lute, a psaltery, and St. Cecilia playing on another small 
portative organ.® 


Francesco’s known music, like that of his Italian contemporaries, 
falls into three classes—the madrigals, or madrialle,? of which there 
are nine in two parts and three in three parts; the cacce, of which we 
know only one; and the dallate, of which he wrote at least ninety-two 
in two parts and forty-nine in three parts. 

The twelve madrigals are well defined in form. The text of each 
consists of at least one stanza of three lines, followed by a ritornello, or 
refrain, of two lines. Sometimes, in the two-part madrigals, a second and 
occasionally even a third stanza is provided for the music of the first 
section, each stanza being followed by the invariable ritornello. Even 
though it has only three lines of verse, the first section, because of its 
melismatic passages, is always much longer than the first section of a 
ballata. In all but two of these madrigals the meter changes, at the 
ritornello section, from duple to triple or vice versa. The five manu- 
scripts consulted vary in the degree in which the forms of the composi- 
tions are indicated, but, even so, they present no contradictions concern- 
ing the structure of any particular work. The madrigal form is most 
clearly indicated in manuscript F. Here, the additional stanzas for the 
first section are written immediately before the beginning of the ritor- 
nello section, rather than at the end of the entire composition, as was 
the general custom. After each stanza, the first line of the ritornello is 
given as a guide to the singer, and the ritornello itself is carefully named 
either in full or in abbreviation. 


8 This page is reproduced as an illustration to this article, and may be found facing p. 196. 


9 For a discussion, in English, of the derivation of the term “madrigal,” see E. H. Fellowes, 
The English Madrigal Composers, p. 43 ff. As noted by Prof. Biadene of Pisa, to whom 
Fellowes refers, the term was commonly spelled madrialle in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. Francesco spells it thus in the text of the madrigal, Musica son (see p. 194 below), and 
B uses this spelling above one of Francesco’s other compositions. 
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The madrigal represents the art-song of the period, a serious com- 
position with which the composer undoubtedly took considerable pains. 
From the literary point of view, its verses are much finer than those of 
the other works. There is a real touch of beauty in the lines of Una 
colonba candid ’e gentile,"® and a genuine expression of poignant bitter- 
ness in the lines of Tu che l’oper.* 

The only madrigal whose verses are believed to have been written 
by Francesco himself is the one in three parts, which Ludwig has tran- 
scribed in the Adler Handbuch, Vol. 1. It contains an interesting reflec- 
tion on the music of the times: 


I am Music, who weeping regret to see 
Intelligent people desert my sweet 

And perfect effects for popular songs (frottole); 
Because ignorance and vice abound, 

Good is deserted, and the worst is seized. 


Everyone wants to arrange musical notes, 

Compose madrigals (madrialle), catches (cacce), 
ballads (ballate), 

Each holding his to be perfect; 

He who would be praised for a virtue 

Must first come to earth. 


Formerly my sweetnesses were prized 
By knights, barons, and great lords; 
Now gentle hearts are corrupted. 

But I, Music, do not lament alone, 

For I see even the other virtues deserted. 


One writer points out that Saint Cecilia, as portrayed beneath this 
madrigal in S, is weeping over her organetto, in keeping with the senti- 
ment expressed in the verses. 

Another madrigal in three parts, Si dolce non sono, is given in the 
Supplement (pp. 206-16, infra). It is remarkable for its use of varia- 
tions over a short tenor. This work appears with practically no differ- 
ences in the four larger manuscripts. It is replete with characteristic bits 
of imitation in the various parts. We give also (pp. 210-1) an unusual 

10 Printed on pp. 206-7, infra. 

11 This is the only two-part madrigal by Francesco that has hitherto been published in a 
modern transcription. It is given by Johannes Wolf in Florenz in der Musikgeschichte des 14. 
Jahrhunderts, in Sammelbande der internationalen Musikgesellschaft, 11, and is reprinted in the 


Oxford History, 1. It appears in a distorted form in Hugo Riemann, Handbuch der Musik- 
geschichte, 12. 
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madrigal by Francesco, written in canon. Here he shows considerable 
superiority over his fellow composers, in that he has the canon in the 
two lower parts, accompanying rather than being accompanied. We 
note that the canon, contrary to the usual practice—which favored the 
unison—is in the fifth. To crown the entire work, the ritornello is 
written with all three parts in canon. The sequence of melodic ideas 
and the composer’s use of four repeated notes, both of which make the 
canon more coherent, are noteworthy. These three-part madrigals con- 
stitute Francesco’s greatest works. A comparison of them with the early 
Netherlands music forces one to realize that the later art, which has 
hitherto been considered distinctly revolutionary in its sudden develop- 
ment, was preceded by the productions of a composer who very nearly 
approximated its early stages. 

The caccia in the literature of the fourteenth century is a rather loose 
sonnet with only occasional rhymes. Its text, which makes frequent use 
of onomatopeeia, is filled with animation and bustle. When set to 
music, it provides early examples of essentially descriptive or program 
music, depicting a hunting scene, the confusion of a fire, a sudden 
shower, or a street scene. It is invariably written as a canon in two parts 
accompanied by a third independent part. The two parts in canon 
cleverly depict the confusion and action in the scene, especially where 
street cries are inserted in hocket. The length of the caccia is inclined 
to grow out of bounds, although it is in the madrigal form, with a first 
section still in three phrases (or in multiples of three), followed by a 
contrasting brief ritornello of two phrases. Francesco’s one composition 
in this style is to a text by Gianozzo Sacchetti. It is of the pescha rather 
than pure caccia type, .e., it is a description of a fishing rather than a 
hunting scene.” The narrative is most interesting: 


Thus thoughtful, as love guides me 

Along the green coast slowly, 

I hear: “Lift that rock!” 
“Look at the crawfish, look! Look at the fish! 

Catch (him), catch (him).” 

“This is marvelous!” 

Isabella began with screams: 

“Oh, oh!” “What's the matter? What's the matter?” 
“T’ve been bit in the toe!” 


12 See No. 4 in the Supplement. In S, the canon is not indicated in any manner. In F and 
B, the parts are written exactly alike, except that a long rest is indicated at the beginning of the 
superius. Such an indication is not given for the ritornello, but we venture to suggest the most 
plausible form of this section, in keeping with the cacce of other composers. 
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“O Lisa, the fish is swimming away!” 

“I've got him! I’ve got him!” “Ermellina’s caught him.” 

“Hold on to him!” “This is a grand fishing hole.” 
Meanwhile I came to the amorous crowd, 


Where I found charming ladies and lovers 
Who drew me to them with beautiful countenances. 


The dallata was a composition for combined singing, playing, and 
dancing. Its form is definitely distinguished from that of the madrigal. 
First of all, its two sections are more alike in style and length than are 
those of the madrigal, and there are no metric changes from the music 
of one section to that of the other. The dallata may have two or three 
phrases in either section, sometimes even four short phrases in the first 
section. Instead of being called the ritornello, the second section, where- 
ever there is a part without text, is marked secunda pars in all manu- 
scripts except F, where it is marked andare. Often, especially in the 
three-part ballate, first and second endings marked verto and chiuso 
occur at the close of the second section. These endings, with their 
cadences on various pitches, together with the rhyme scheme of verses 
added at the end of the music and the occasional insertion (in one part) 
of an extra stanza under the second section, have enabled scholars to 
determine that the dallata form consists of (1) a singing of the first 
stanza to the music of the first section; (2) a continuation through the 
second section; (3) a repetition of the second section with new verses; 
(4) a return to the first section with new verses. In other words, the 
musical form is ABBA, although the poetic form is ABCD. 

Two of Francesco’s three-part ballate have verto and chiuso endings 
at the close of the first section. The relationship of the final harmony 
to the initial harmonies in the two sections, as well as the continuity of 
the verses, leads us to believe that the 4BBA form was not violated in 
these two pieces, but that the verto was sung with stanza 1, after which 
the performer continued with the second section, leaving the chiuso to 
be performed with the da capo in stanza 4. These two compositions 
may have been written in imitation of the French rondeaux, just as the 
two tritextual works, discussed below, may have been written in imita- 
tion of the French motets. We believe, however, that the resemblances 
are confined to the appearance of the works and that their rendition 
was in accordance with the orthodox Italian forms. 

It should be pointed out that the various manuscripts are by no 
means consistent in the placing of stanza 3 beneath stanza 2, where an 
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extra stanza is inserted in the music of the second section. S does this 
more than any others, but even this codex does not do so in all dallate. 
The other manuscripts do it with some ballate where S fails to, and 
they fail to many times where S conforms to the practice. In rare in- 
stances, stanza 4 is placed beneath stanza 1. However, a careful survey 
of the number of syllables and of the rhyming scheme in the lines of 
verse added after the music shows the ABBA form to be consistently 
followed even though indications in the manuscripts may vary. 

After the fourth stanza of verse, the manuscripts, although they are 
again inconsistent, frequently add the beginning of the original first 
line. Out of the one hundred and forty-one dallate, twenty-three have 
a second and occasionally a third group of four stanzas. In these, the 
beginning of the original first line is repeated in such a way as to 
indicate that the first stanza is to serve as the opening stanza of each 
subsequent group, as follows’*: 


Music: ABBA ABBA ABBA (A) 
Poetry: ABCD AEFG AHI] (A) 


On the whole, the ninety-two dallate in two parts, with the two-part 
madrigals, represent the earlier style of Francesco’s music. It is here that 
one finds exemplified the older style of Italian notation as outlined by 
J. Wolf. The parts are more nearly alike in style than are those of the 
three-part ballate. The upper parts are ornamented to a greater degree 
with the characteristic figures of the Italian music of the period. An- 
other mark of distinction is that parts without texts are much less fre- 
quent than in the three-part dallate, occurring in only seven out of the 
ninety-two pieces. Also, while they clearly have the ABBA ballata 
form, only eleven use the verto and chiuso to aid the tonal progressions 
from one section to another. 

One of the simplest of these two-part ballate is Angelica bilta, 
given by Schering in his Geschichte der Musik in Beispielen. It should 
be mentioned, however, that, in the two manuscripts in which this 
appears, the words are written under both parts, and also that each 
manuscript gives additional lines of verse, so that the last two phrases 
should be repeated with the words: 


15 


13 Compare this form with the similar French virelai or chanson balladée, as it is sometimes 
called. (Examples in Machault, Werke, I). 
14 Geschichte der Mensuralnotation, I. 


15 Schering has used the modern spelling, delta. We have throughout followed the spelling 
found in the manuscripts, favoring those of S where they differ. 
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Venga veder costei claesol vaghe¢a, 
Ara di lei si coma l'alma mia. 


and the first phrase should be repeated with the words: 
Ma non credo con pace tanta guerra. 


Two others (Benche ora piova and Ma non s’andra) have been quite 
faithfully transcribed by J. Wolf,’* although he does not indicate the 
form. Riemann” claimed that the latter of these contained a canon in 
augmented proportion, indicated by the meaning of the text, but his 
statement cannot be substantiated. We are including in the Supplement 
a simple yet typical two-part ballata, De non fugir’. It is interesting to 
note that in two manuscripts it appears in the shortest time values used 
in any of Francesco’s works, whereas in R its time values are exactly 
doubled. 

The forty-nine dallate in three parts are more varied. (1) Thirteen 
have words indicated for each part; (2) nine have words for only two 
parts; while (3) more than half show the trend towards the fifteenth- 
century chanson, having a text with the superius part only. There is a 
certain amount of variance among these forty-nine dallate. Five are in 
only two parts in some manuscripts; nine lose the text to one part in 
some, while two have text in an additional part in other manuscripts. 

In all of these three-part dallate, the superius part is the most im- 
portant. On the whole, it is somewhat less ornate than in the two-part 
compositions. The contratenor is always in contrast with it, sometimes 
rhythmically in hocket, or melodically in sequence. The contratenor is 
simpler than the superius; it invariably supplies the third of the triad 
at dissonant points, and the fifth between the octaves of superius and 
tenor at consonant points. For this reason, and also because this part 
is written below the other two when they all appear on the same page, 
it is probable that the contratenor was always the last part to be com- 
posed. (When there are only two parts, the designation contratenor is 
never used.) The tenor part is primarily the complement of the 
superius. Most of the time it is moving from fifth to octave or unison 
with the latter. It is always the simplest part rhythmically, and usually 
contains the widest skips of any part.”® 

16 Geschichte der Mensuralnotation, III. 


17 Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, 12. 


18 The designations tenor and contratenor are always indicated in the manuscripts when the 
text is not given or when there is any likelihood of doubt. The upper part, which always has 
words, is not labelled. In accordance with the practice of theorists contemporary with Francesco, 
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The ABBA form is even more plainly indicated in the three-part 
ballate than in those in two parts: of the total forty-nine, twenty-nine 
have a verto and chiuso at the end; and the practice of placing stanza 3 
under the second section is more common than in the two-part ballate. 
These two characteristics are to be found in all three groups mentioned 
above, so that the presence or absence of text does not appear to affect 
the form. The more frequent use of the chiuso may have been caused 
by a more definite feeling of tonality, engendered by the three-part 
cadences, a feeling that made the composer conscious of the need for a 
smoother transition from one section to another. 

A representative example of the thirteen dallate having words in all 
three parts is given in the Supplement (Per seguir la speranga). The 
work appears in essentially the same form in four manuscripts. Each 
of the parts is typical of the form and style of this group. The text as 
well as the music is known to be by Francesco. 

Ludwig, in the Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, V, 459, has given 
an accurate edition of one of the finest of the three-part ballate having 
text in two parts, and has indicated the form very clearly.” 

Of the third and largest group of dallaze in three parts, the first part 
of Non ara ma pieta has the distinction of having been the first of 
Francesco’s works to be published in modern notation. Fétis gave a 
transcription of this in La Revue musicale, 1827. This was later copied 
in several other works. The number of parts with text varies among 
the manuscripts. Wolf has published, in his Sing- und Spielmusik aus 
alterer Zeit, the three-part ballata, El mie dolce sospir. We must take 
exception to his labelling this a madrigal; its ABBA ballata form is 
too well defined. The first section ends where Wolf places a hold 
in each part. He indicates that the entire piece should be performed 
straight through and then repeated. However, only the second section 
should have an immediate repetition, during which the singer should 
use the first two of the four lines appended by Wolf after the music: 


Pogli dinanzi al volto accio che grave, 
Comprenda quanto a me del suo conspecto. 


we have applied the term superius to it. There is one exception to this general practice in F, 
where the upper part of the madrigal Musica son, one of only two works written in imitation 
of the tritextual French motets, is marked cantus. 

19 This is reprinted in Biicken’s Handbuch der Musikwissenschaft series. The first section is 
found in Haas’ volume, Auffiihrungspraxis, p. 96, and the second section in Besseler’s Musik 
des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, p. 160. 
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After this, the first section should be sung again to the last two ap- 
pended lines: 


Esser lontano egli e c’altro diletto, 
Non e che lei veder, di tutt’ el fiore. 


One manuscript then suggests the beginning of the first stanza, “El mie 
dolce” again. In the Geschichte der Mensuralnotation, III, Wolf has 
published another composition of this class, Per la mie dolce. Again 
the dallata form is not indicated.” 


* * 
* 


At the Paradiso of the Alberti, on one occasion when there was a 
gathering in the garden, “much to the pleasure of all, and especially of 
Francesco, two young maidens danced and sang his Orsun gentili spiriti 
[Giovanni da Prato gives the entire text] so sweetly that not only the 
people standing by were affected, but even the birds in the cypress trees 
began to sing more sweetly.” Presumably Francesco accompanied, 
playing the third part on his organetto, which is mentioned frequently 
in the Romanza. The composition, although it appears only in S, is 
musically one of the best of the Sallate. It is printed in the Supplement. 
The predominance of triads is unusual. Here, as throughout Francesco’s 
works, the triad is used as a dissonance and is skilfully resolved to the 
open octave and fifth. 

This is the one contemporary reference to the performance of Fran- 
cesco’s works. Most of the references to the composer himself allude to 
the organ, although he is known to have been skilled on other instru- 
ments. One other instrument—the lute—is prominently displayed in 
connection with his music in S, as we have observed above. In the 
Decameron, at the end of the “First Day,” Lauretta is instructed to 
begin a dance while Emilia sings to her and Dioneo plays upon the lute. 
However, the nature of Italian fourteenth-century secular music is such 
that Dioneo could probably have performed upon almost any of the 
other existent instruments quite as appropriately. But the extent to 

20 Wolf has made such great contributions to our knowledge of fourteenth-century music in 
Italy that we regret the necessity of calling attention to the confusion that exists in his writings, 
in regard to the musical forms. In the Proceedings of the Musical Association, 1931-32, Pp. 19, 
he describes the form of O tu cara sciengia, by Giovanni da Cascia, as a ballata. If we examine 
the text as he gives it there, both in the original and in English translation, and then examine the 


music as transcribed by Wolf and reprinted by Schering (Beispiele), we must recognize that 
this is a typical madrigal, with the pattern described above. 
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which instruments were in actual use is, in some degree, a problem. The 
fact that the parts without text were intended for and performed on in- 
struments is not questioned. Indeed, the various differences in arrange- 
ment to be found among the several manuscripts would tend to empha- 
size that the Italian pieces, like the later Elizabethan music, were con- 
sidered “apt for voices or viols.” 

How the parts with texts were performed is a much more difficult 
question. The various theories that have been proposed concerning 
their instrumental nature are on the whole more confusing than en- 
lightening. Hugo Riemann” proposed that the melismas at the begin- 
ning and end of each phrase were instrumental passages, and that only 
the syllabic section, where the main portion of the verse is placed, was 
sung. Since then, Arnold Schering” has advanced the theory that the 
music was primarily for organ, and that the voice could have sung 
nothing more than a simplified part, stripped of all ornamentation. We 
have been unable to find substantiation for these theories in the manvu- 
scripts; on the contrary, there are several distinct indications that mili- 
tate against them. 

In the first place, it should be noted that only the dallate (dance 
pieces) have purely instrumental parts without texts. No madrigal 
lacks text in any of the manuscripts. Sz dolce non sono, with its abbre- 
viated tenor part, might be considered an exception, but in S it is given 
as much of the text as the space on the page permitted. In the dallate, 
the parts without text are always the simplest ones and are generally 
acknowledged to be intended for instruments; why, then, should the 
ornate parts—which have texts and are therefore more likely to be sung 
than the former—be made simple like the former in order to be sung? 
Occasionally we find a contratenor or tenor part without text in one 
manuscript but with text in another. Where this happens, the notes 
of the wordless copy are, in the other copy, invariably broken up into 
more notes with shorter values, in order to accommodate the syllables 
of the text; and the use of ligatures, an acknowledged instrumental 
feature, is decreased. These things would hardly be necessary if the 
florid parts were designed for instruments and their simplification were 
required for singers. In several of the manuscripts, where the notes are 
written so closely that the syllables are prevented from being placed 


21 Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, 11. See also his article, Das Kunstlied im 14.-15. Jahr- 
hundert, in Sammalbinde der internationalen Musikgesellschaft, VII (1906), p. 529. 


22 Das kolorierte Orgelmadrigal des Trecento, in Sammalbiande der internationalen Musik- 
gesellschaft, XIII (1911), p. 172. See also his Studien zur Mustkgeschichte der Friihrenaissance. 
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under their proper notes, the latter are tied up with their proper 
syllables by short dashes. Such care does not suggest that the verses have 
no direct connection with the actual music. Furthermore, La dolce vista 
is the only composition that appears with no text whatsoever,” and was 
therefore presumably considered by the copyist to be suitable through- 
out as an instrumental number. But this is one of the simplest of all as 
regards Kolorierung, and, while it contains some interesting hocket, it 
has no melismas. 

B is an important manuscript in connection with fourteenth-century 
instrumental music. From it, Wolf has edited some interesting instru- 
mental dances,”* in which the parts reveal a style and figuration utterly 
foreign to the style of Francesco’s vocal dances contained in the same 
manuscript. It is worthy of note also that in B, as Wolf has pointed 
out,” the sustaining of a vowel is often carefully indicated through the 
final melismas by a repetition of the vowel or consonant every few 
notes until the last syllable is reached, as in Non avra ma pieta, where 
one finds quanta pena por-r-r-r-to. In several of the manuscripts, the 
first syllable of a piece is repeated at the close of the opening melisma, 
as if to give the singer an opportunity to make the verse more intel- 
ligible after a long vocalise on but a single syllable. 

If one examines the upper parts, it is apparent that the florid sections 
lie in the opening or closing melismatic passages, in which the singer 
is presumably vocalizing on a single syllable. The body of the verse is 
sung between these passages, in a syllabic style. It was the resulting 
contrasts that led Riemann to suppose the florid sections could not have 
been sung, but were rather played on instruments. But why should they 
not have been sung? We find many similar passages in the proses, se- 
quences, and tropes of Gregorian chant. Such passages even today form 
an inherent part of the Italian tradition of song, of which the Florentine 
ars nova is, after all, but an early harbinger. 

On pages 253-5 of his Handbuch der Notationskunde, I, Wolf 
prints an interesting arrangement in organ tablature of Francesco’s 
Questa fanciull’ amor. Here, what can only be an instrumental setting 
is more florid than the original with its words, an original which 
Schering would have us believe was already koloriert. Furthermore, the 
organ coloratura is constant from beginning to end, with no change in 

23 In B; it has complete text elsewhere. 

241In Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft, October, 1918. 

25 Geschichte der Mensuralnotation, I. 
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style where the portions, syllabic in the original, occur. Again, a 
number acknowledged to be instrumental is found in the same manu- 
script (this time, R) as contains a considerable quantity of Francesco’s 
music in the more usual form. 

For these reasons, we believe that, while the parts without text were 
undoubtedly played on the lute, organ, or possibly viol, the florid parts 
with text were primarily sung in the manner indicated in the manu- 
scripts, either alone or with the support of instruments. In the tenor 
part of Una colonba (Supplement, No. 1), at the end of each phrase 
that does not close a section, a single-measure interlude may be observed 
after the final syllable. These interludes may possibly have been played 
by an instrument alone. Only in such infrequent places, however, is a 
purely instrumental interlude possible, unless we distort the relations 
between text and music as they are indicated by the placing in the 
manuscripts. 

There are two tritextual compositions among Francesco’s works. 
Although they were probably written in imitation of the French motet, 
we are inclined to believe that the texts may have been sung separately, 
one after another, two parts being played by instruments. Carducci” 
published the verses of one of these pieces, the madrigal, Musica son, in 
sonnet form: the verses of the superius come first, followed in turn by 
those of the contratenor and tenor. As may be noted by referring to 
the translation on p. 194, the verses would be hardly coherent in any 
other rendition. The relationship between the texts in the several parts 
is entirely contrary to the character of the French motets in which the 
various texts often have no connection with each other and sometimes 
are not even in the same language. The other tritextual work is a 
ballata, Perche di novo sdegno. While the narrative of the three differ- 
ent parts is not as closely connected here as in Musica son, yet there is 
a close similarity in style and meter, and the texts gain in coherence if 
rendered consecutively. When this is done, the necessary repetitions 
cause the piece to do no more than equal the longer ballate. 

The accidentals c-sharp, f-sharp, g-sharp, and b-flat, are used fre- 
quently, e-flat occasionally, and a-flat once, in Francesco’s compositions. 
Frequently a key signature with b-flat is found in some manuscripts, 
while the same tonality is achieved in another manuscript through the 
use of the accidental within the part. Two compositions have both 
b-flat and e-flat in their signatures. In F, the correct change in key 


26 Opere, VIII. 
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signature is shown when the Sallata, De pon’ quest’ amor, is transposed 
down a fifth from the tonality assigned it in S. Little musica ficta need 
be applied to this music, since many of the alterations are indicated in 
one or another of the manuscripts. The music varies so much in its use 
both of finals for phrase endings and of initial and actually final tones, 
that, when we consider this fact and also the full use made of chro- 
matics, it is impossible for us to state that any one composition is in any 
one mode. We observe, rather, the growing trend towards major and 
minor, a trend that becomes marked in secular chansons during the 
next two centuries. 

Hocket, brief bits of imitation and sequence, traces of the fifths and 
octaves of descant, and short passages of fauxbourdon are used in a 
discriminating manner, as will appear in the examples given in the 
Supplement. In a few of these examples, the so-called “Landino-sixth” 
appears—the melodic cadence that falls stepwise to the sixth step and 
then jumps up to the final. Throughout Francesco’s music this is used 
much less frequently than is suggested by the Riemann Musiklexikon. 
Francesco shows a consciousness of balance in his structure, a conscious- 
ness that on several occasions finds expression in the form displayed in 
Per seguir la speranga (Supplement, No. 6), in which the last six 
measures of both sections are identical. In all these “tricks of the trade,” 
one can see the skilled craftsman who went far in the direction followed 
by his successors in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. To judge by 
the manuscripts, scattered over western Europe, Francesco’s music must 
have remained popular well through the course of the fifteenth century. 


* * 
* 


Francesco died on September 2, 1397, and was buried two days later 
in a chapel of the church of San Lorenzo in Florence, where he had long 
been organist. For some unknown reason, his tombstone was removed 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century and transferred to the convent 
chapel of San Domenico at Prato, where its back was used to com- 
memorate a certain Bernard Torni. This was discovered in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and in 1890, through the labors of the Royal 
Commission of Fine Arts, the stone was replaced in the Basilica of San 
Lorenzo. On this stone there appears, as the handiwork of an unknown 
sculptor,” a figure of the musician, with sightless eyes, his organ in his 


27 J. Wolf, Florenz in der Musikgeschichte, etc. (see footnote 11), quotes Nerici, Storia della 
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arm, his head resting on a cushion surmounted with the insignia of the 
Landini family.”* Around the border of the stone are inscribed these 


lines: 
Luminibus captus, Franciscus mente capaci cantibus organicis quem cunctis 
Musica solum pretulit, hic cineres, animam super astra reliquit.”® 


musica in Lucca, to the effect that the sculptor was Jacopo del Casentino. Whether or not Nerici 
was confused and actually had in mind the name of Francesco’s father, we cannot tell. Francesco 
himself was born in the Casentino region, so that it is probable the name, Jacopo del Casentino, 
should more properly be associated with the father than with the sculptor. 

28 The stone is reproduced in Kinsky, History of Music in Pictures. 

29 “Deprived of the light, Francesco—who alone is extolled above all others by Music, for 
his great intellect and his instrumental music—rests his ashes here, his soul above the stars.” 
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3. This marks the beginning of the repetitions of the tenor part; beyond this point the text is not indicated in any of the 
manuscripts. 
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A NEW THEORY OF UNTEMPERED 
MUSIC 


A Few ImporTaNt FEATURES WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE To a cappella Music 


By N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


OST STUDENTS graduating from music schools, and many 

older musicians of experience, believe that all the music they 
hear is based on an octave divided into the twelve tones represented by 
the corresponding black and white keys of the piano keyboard. It is not 
strange that they should think so, for the piano is used in much of the 
ear-training and dictation given to students, and all the theory they 
learn is based upon the temperament of the piano, in which every tone 
is more or less out of tune. All present-day theory-books have been 
written with equal temperament in mind, and, as a consequence, many 
errors have crept in, resulting in many distortions of the facts. These 
books are written as though the present equal temperament had 
always existed, and the student is given little, if any, information about 
the older temperaments, or concerning the vital facts of the untempered 
or just scale. 

The result of all this limited theory teaching is that those who 
become conductors of choral or orchestral music, or develop into players 
on orchestral instruments, find themselves confronted with problems of 
theory, for which they are not prepared and can offer no solution. 
Orchestral players learn, after experience, that, owing to some pro- 
gression or modulation, they are obliged, in certain places, to play a 
little sharper or flatter than would seem to correspond to the intonation 
originally established. But the players do not understand the reason for 
this, and no theory book based on equal temperament will give it. The 
absence of the necessary information results in much out-of-tune sing- 
ing of a cappella music, and also in the creation of much music that 
cannot satisfactorily be rendered a cappella. An orchestral player can 
deliberately raise or lower the pitch, but, when an a cappella piece is 
improperly written and goes out of tune in performance, it is impossible 
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to pull it back to the proper pitch, for there is no guide, except the 
unassisted ear, to indicate where the correct pitch may be. 

One of the worst fallacies in present-day music is the endeavor to 
teach a cappella music with the assistance of a piano in equal tempera- 
ment. After a number of rehearsals with piano, the conductor omits 
the instrumental accompaniment—and the chorus is in a state approach- 
ing chaos. The singers have been taught false intervals, but are sup- 
posed to sing pure ones, for all a cappella music must be sung in just 
intonation. As we shall show, no singer can sing @ cappella in any 
temperament. 

Our systems of tuning had their start in the calculations of 
Pythagoras. His intonation was determined by philosophical and meta- 
physical speculations. His scale degrees were based upon the projection 
of a fifth,’ and the scale thus generated may be expressed in the follow- 
ing ratios: 

. mo 8&7 & 2 3B» & 
384 432 486 512 576 648 729 768 


These are the simplest whole numbers that will express the ratios in 
this scale. Its generator, however, is not C, but F. This intonation lasted 
during all the centuries of plainsong and the beginnings of polyphony. 
But it passed out as soon as harmony developed the use of the third, for 
a major third in just intonation has a ratio of 4:5 (or 64:80), while the 
Pythagorean major third has a ratio of 64:81. This latter, excessively 
sharp third is very dissonant. 

It becomes necessary, in studying just intervals, to invent a system 
for accurately measuring the size of all intervals, just or otherwise. 
Several methods have been used. This outline will draw upon the 
method employing cents. It indicates the size of intervals more clearly 
than does the comparison of ratios. A cent is 1/100 of a tempered 
semitone or 1/1200 of an octave. Thus, a Pythagorean major third is 
408 cents; a just major third, 386 cents; a tempered major third, 400 
cents. Musical history shows that thirds were very slow in being 
accepted, and this was because they were too sharp, and therefore dis- 
sonant, in Pythagorean intonation. 

All musical intervals are represented by the overtones of a funda- 
mental. Thus in Ex. 1 we find 


1 A clear exposition of: the way in which this scale was derived may be found in H. L. F. 
Helmholtz, On the Sensations of Sound, Fifth English Edition (1930), p. 278. 
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octave 1200 cents 
fifth 702 “ 
fourth 498 
major third 386 
minor “ 316 


subminor third 267 
(used in musical practice, 
Ex. 1 but not recognized) 





When these intervals correspond to any other ratio, they are out of tune. 
It is easy to sing any of them in just intonation, and, had our ears not 
been dulled by temperament, we would always sing them thus when 
left to our own initiative. As soon as we sing sharp or flat of the true 
intervals, beats arise, as well as certain other objectionable phenomena. 

Beats are caused by interference between sound waves, and appear as 
soon as intervals are mistuned, even slightly. The best consonances are 
those expressible in small whole-numbers. Any deviation from intervals 
whose ratios call for these small numbers (when reduced to simplest 
terms) will produce beats. If we start with two tones in unison and 
then slowly raise the pitch of one of them, beats begin to occur with 
increasing rapidity as the two separate. When the tones are in unison 
the waves re-enforce each other, but, when the pitch of one tone is 
raised, there are points of agreement between the waves, and points of 
opposition. The intensity of the tone is now greater, now less. The 
resulting pulsations are beats. 

Thus, an octave, 1:2, produces no beats, but, if we mistune the 
upper tone by raising it one vibration, we produce one beat, for the 
first overtone of the lower tone (which overtone, of course, will con- 
tinue to sound), instead of having the same pitch as the raised upper tone, 
will be flat of it. Suppose the vibrations of our octave have the ratio 
200:400. The first overtone of 200 coincides with 400, and there are 
no beats. But, when we raise the upper tone to 4o1, then 400 clashes 
with 4o1 and one beat is produced per second. Or, in the fifth, 200:300, 
if we raise the upper tone to 301, then, while the third overtone of 200 
remains 600, the second overtone of 301 will be 602; two beats will be 
produced. In each example, the beats are computed by subtracting the 
smaller of the two conflicting numbers from the larger. We may 
generalize and state that in any consonance the number of beats that 
will arise by mistuning one of the tones may be found by multiplying 
the number of vibrations added (or subtracted) by the opposite side 
of the ratio. Thus, in the fifth, 2:3, if we increase the vibrations of the 
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upper number by one, we obtain one times two, or two beats, but, if we 
increase the lower number of vibrations by one, we obtain one times 
three, or three beats. 

In performing 4 cappella music, it is impossible to guess exactly how 
high or low to sing a tempered tone. When a tuner tunes an organ or 
a piano, he mistunes the intervals and endeavors to count the beats. Of 
course, his computation is simply the result of guess-work, unless it is 
determined electrically, though it may be made with some accuracy by 
a fine tuner. To get the beats, the tuner has to take time and patience, 
and he must repeatedly strike the interval he is tuning. In @ cappella 
singing, however, it is not possible to emulate the tuner. There is not 
enough time in actual performance, and, even if there were, the singers 
could not accurately count the beats. For example, in the equally tem- 
pered fifth, c’-g’, there is approximately one beat per second, for just 
intonation gives the vibration frequencies of 264:396, while in equal 
temperament they are 296:295.5+. Likewise the major third, c’-e’, pro- 
duces about ten beats per second, for just intonation produces fre- 
quencies of 264:330, and equal temperament, of 264:332.6+. No singer 
could approximate either of these pitches, for there is absolutely no 
guide. The guide for the just interval is the absence of any beats. Of 
course, if an organ or a piano plays these intervals, the singer will tune 
to them, but, left alone, he cannot find them except by chance. Constant 
association with temperament may cause him to reach for the distorted 
interval without premeditation, but he can never consciously judge how 
sharp or flat to sing the pitch. 

A cappella music, therefore, is always sung in just or untempered 
intonation. Its beauty, in fact, lies partly in the pureness of the 
intonation, just as it does in string-quartet and other chamber music 
without piano. All the great a cappella music of the early centuries 
was written at a time when the keyboard was incomplete and its tuning 
very uncertain. Singers were taught accurate intervals by means of the 
monochord. When this music—or, for that matter, any real a cappella 
music—is sung in just intonation, it is glorious, deeply-moving, and, in 
a way, unequalled. When it is out of tune, it is horrible. 

When the keyboard began more or less to dominate musical theory 
and practice, the problem arose of determining how to tune the twelve 
tones into which the octaves of the keyboard settled. Many systems arose, 
but the most prominent before the days of equal temperament was 
mean-tone temperament. In this system, the major thirds were pure— 
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386 cents—, but the fifths—696.6 cents—were very flat, considerably 
flatter than in equal temperament. The following keys were made 
available: B-flat, F, C, G, D, and A major, and A, D, and G minor. 
Beyond these keys, “wolves” appeared. Thus, the chord of A-flat could 
not be played, for the keys gave G-sharp, C, E-flat, G-sharp, and the 
result was unpleasant to the ear. Bartolomé Ramis de Pareja, the Span- 
ish theorist, suggested a temperament for the organ before 1482, by 
which time the five black keys had appeared. Francisco de Salinas 
(1530-90) was responsible for the temperament above referred to as 
mean-tone temperament, so named because its second is 193 cents, lying 
half-way between the major second, 204 cents, and the small second, 
182 cents. 

This temperament was in common use from about 1600 until 1750, 
and even much later. That is why we find all the early music written 
in simple keys—they were the only ones available on keyboard instru- 
ments. Mean-tone temperament was used on organs during the time 
of Bach, Handel, Mozart, etc. Later, some organ keyboards were fur- 
nished with split keys—D-sharp and E-flat, G-sharp and A-flat, etc. This 
made it possible to play music written in a few additional keys. There 
is no record that Bach ever played on an organ in equal temperament, 
although he recommended such temperament for keyboard stringed- 
instruments, and wrote Das wohltemperirte Clavier to show that music 
could be performed in all keys on his instrument so tuned. 

While the major third is correct in mean-tone intonation, the fifth 
and minor third are each 6 cents flat, so that, if this temperament were 
revived for teaching @ cappella music, the intervals would still be far 
from correct, excepting the major thirds. 

A comparison of the four principal intonations is given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF INTONATION IN CENTS? 


Just Pythagorean Mean-tone Equal 
c 0 0 0 0 
d 204 204 193 200 
e 386 408 386 400 
f 498 498 503 500 
g 702 702 697 700 
a 886 906 890 900 
b 1088 1110 1083 1100 


2 For purposes of this study, decimals in cents are omitted and the nearest whole numbers 
are used. 
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Thus it was as impossible, during the reign of mean-tone intonation, to 
teach just intonation by means of a keyboard as it is today. 

The following table shows how out of tune the temperament of the 
piano is. 


D is 1/25 of a semitone flat 4 cents flat 
E-flat is1/6* ““ “ zi 16 “ flat 
E — -" sharp 14 “ sharp 
F is 1/50 ae 4é sé ae 2 sé sé 
G nae 8 flat a2” ee 
A-flat is 1/7* Co ee sé “é 14 sé “é 
A — "“" = sharp 16 “ — sharp 
B-flat is 1/6* ““ “ flat — - on 
B —_-"* ®* sharp 12 “ sharp 


* Approximately 


The just diatonic scale was discovered by Didymus, born in the 
century before Christ, and was later improved and corrected by Claudius 
Ptolemy, about the year 130 A.D. Examination of Ex. 1 will show that 
the major triad has the ratios, 4:5:6. If the three major triads in the just 
major-scale are to have this ratio, the smallest numbers in which the 
ratios of the scale may be expressed are: 


c D E F G A B > 
24 27 30 32 36 40 45 48 


These numbers are considerably lower, and the intervals are therefore 
more consonant, than those produced by the Pythagorean intonation 
(cf. p. 218). This is the true, fundamental scale. Nothing basic may be 
learned from the study of a temperament, which is merely a distortion 
for the sake of convenience or necessity. In fact, theory books written 
under the influence of mean-tone temperament contain statements en- 
tirely at variance with statements in similar books written under the 
influence of equal temperament. The generator for this just scale is F, 
not C, which is often regarded as the generator in theory based on 
temperament. The tonic and the generator are not the same. A series 
of pure fifths starting from C would not create the major scale, tem- 
pered or just. 

Certain theory books derive the major scale from overtones 8 to 16 
of a fundamental, as follows: 


C D E F G A B @ 
8 9 10 11 #12 «#«13+~«18~=CO6 


(14 is harmonic B-flat) 
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The errors in this scale are at once apparent. It would give C-F, a per- 
fect fourth, 8:11, instead of 3:4, and C-A, a major sixth, 8:13, instead 
of 3:5. In other words, every interval employing F or A would be 
wrong. If we compare this faulty scale with the just major scale, the 
errors are made still clearer. 


— it a ae re eee ae 


Just Y ie: -— 2 3606©640)—s 45 48 
Overtones 8 24 27 ae 360 339) 445 48 
to 16 


In the just major-scale there are four tones that form the key-axis, 
i.¢., F, C, G, D, and the remaining tones—A, E, B—are pure major 
thirds from the first three. Four successive fifths generated from C 
would produce an E with a ratio of 64:81. (2:3 raised to the fourth 
power would give 16:81, the ratio representing the relation between the 
fundamental C and the E four fifths above it. To produce the ratio 
representing the relation between a C and E an actual third apart— 
i.e., with the distance reduced—the first figure in the ratio, 16:81, must 
be multiplied by 4—once for each fifth—, with the result, 64:81.) But 
a pure major third, as we have noted, is 4:5, or 64:80. (The difference, 
80:81, is called a “comma.”) Therefore, in writing the just major-scale 
it is necessary to distinguish the tones generated by fifths from those 
generated by thirds. This may be done by writing a small numeral at 
the lower right corner of the symbols representing the latter. Thus: 


> D E; F G Ai By C 


This gives a true diagram of the relations between the tones of the 
just major-scale. 

In this scale there are three major triads—C E: G, F A: C, G B: D; 
two minor triads—E: G Bi, A: C E: (ratios 10:12:15); a diminished 
triad—B; D F (ratios 45:54:64) ; and a grave minor triad (on the second 
step)—D F A: (ratios 27:32:40). This last chord is taught in theory 
based on temperament as minor, but it is advised that the chord be used 
in its first inversion. The reason for this is that the first inversion, 
F A: D, is really the fundamental arrangement of this chord, for any 
chord is in its fundamental arrangement when it cannot be expressed 
in lower numbers, 7.¢., when the upper number of the chord ratio can- 
not be divided by 2. We may divide any ratio number by 2 and not 
change the name of the corresponding tone, but merely lower the tone 
an octave. Thus, 27:32:40 has two tones that may be lowered an octave, 
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and if we divide these figures by 2, we get 16:20:27, or F A: D, which is 
the true fundamental arrangement of the chord. 

C E: G is likewise not a fundamental chord, for the upper-tone 
number may be divided by 2. When this is done, 4:5:6 becomes 3:4:5, 
and the fundamental appears as G C E:. The uninverted triad, how- 
ever, presents the only distribution of the tones in which the two upper 
tones are partials, or overtones, of the lowest. No inversion gives this 
arrangement. 

It will thus be seen that the fifth above G is not the same tone as the 
fifth below a; there is a difference of a comma. This comma has given 
considerable difficulty in @ cappella choral composition, and, if the old 
masters are not carefully studied and the intonation indicated so that 
the singers may be instructed how to tune, there will always be diff- 
culties. Further, modern composers write mainly with equal tempera- 
ment in mind, and often create modulations, or chord progressions, that 
cannot correctly be sung a cappella. We have seen that a tone generated 
by four fifths from a given tone is not the same as the major third of 
that tone. A good example of what may happen when composers 
modulate with only equal temperament in mind is illustrated by the 
hymn-tune, “Jesus Calls Us.” This is in B-flat major. The third of this 
key is D,, and at the end of the first line the music modulates to the 
major key on this D:. Then the bass moves on through G: C, F: to 
B.-flat, and the tonality has shifted a comma (22 cents) from B-flat to 
B,-flat. Now, if a choir were to sing this a cappella and in good intona- 
tion, there would be a dropping of 22 cents for each verse, and in four 
verses there would be a drop of 88 cents, or nearly a tempered minor 
second. 

A similar situation may be found in the “Dresden Amen” formula 
used in Parsifal. 


Ex. 2 





h fc j & -anae¢ » 





Chord & is F A: C; therefore / and n will be D: F Au, for a perfect 
fifth below A: is D.. Now, o is a dominant before the tonic, p. This 
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dominant contains D, not D:. Unless a shift to D is made, unpleasant 
dissonance arises. This is very noticeable when the theme is played 
upon trombones, or sung by voices, as it frequently is, for an “Amen.” 

Two further examples are interesting, the first from Josquin des Prez. 


Ex. 3 





In Ex. 3, we have, after the IV chord at /, a dissonant II chord at m. 
If this II chord progressed to a I or a VI, we could use d:” instead of 
d”, producing a minor triad; but, inasmuch as the d” is tied over into 
the chord at 2, which is a V chord, we must use d” and not di”. If the 
sopranos should sing d:”, which is a major thirteenth above f, then in 
the chord at 2 the basses would misjudge their tone by making it a 
twelfth below d:”, namely g:, which would cause all the following 
chords to be a comma flat, moving the tonality from C to C;: major. 
The sopranos should, therefore, be instructed to sing the scale tone, d", 
and not the harmonic tone, dx". 


Ex. 4 


Flr P 





In Ex. 4, at m, we have a V chord, which is repeated at » and fol- 
lowed at o by a minor chord. The a’ in the soprano is repeated from 
ntoo. Therefore the bass, at 0, will have to tune its a to the soprano a’. 
This, in turn, will cause the fourth and sixth of the chord to be raised a 
comma, and so, instead of having c’ and e's, we shall have c” (the 
superior figure indicates that the tone is raised a comma) and e’. The 
singers must be instructed how to tune this chord. This example, from 
William Byrd, shows the use of harmonic tones, not scale tones. 

It will be seen that temperament and its theory have only apparently 
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simplified the writing of music and have in no sense done away with 
the fundamental problems of musical theory, which still have to be 
faced. 

When we modulate from C into its dominant key, we not only add 
the new tone F.-sharp, but substitute for A, in the scale of C, an A in 
the scale of G. Singers—that is, good ones—make this change in per- 
forming a cappella music, but theory based on temperament does not 
recognize it. When we modulate into the subdominant, not only does 
B-flat appear, but D, in C major, becomes D,, in F major. When we 
modulate from C to the so-called “relative” minor, we pass not to A 
minor, but to A: minor, and D, in C major, becomes D:—a perfect 
fourth above A. Although it is taught in all the public schools through- 
out the land that C major and A minor are relatives, it is doubtful 
whether there is a single teacher who knows that the change from 
D to D; is unconsciously made by the class (if it is singing without 
piano) right in the class room! The scale of A: minor has the follow- 
ing ratios: 


Ai Bi Cc D; E; F G Ai 
120 135 144 160 180 192 216 240 
F,-sharp G,-sharp 
200 225 


The generator of this scale is B-flat. In both major and minor, we often 
hear, before the close, the chord built on the generator. In major, this 
is the subdominant chord. In minor, however, this is the chord erected 
on the minor second above the tonic (7.¢., the chord which, when intro- 
duced in the first inversion, is called a “Neapolitan sixth.” In C minor 
this would be a chord on D’-flat—not on D-flat.) This chord is com- 
monly used. We hear it many times in Bach. The minor key, then, 
having the same generator as C major is E: minor (not A minor). The 
generator of both is F. There are many examples showing the relation- 
ship between major and minor keys having the same generator—the 
only real major and “relative” minor relationship. The first movement 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is in C minor, and the second in A’-flat. 
The first two movements of his Sonate Pathétique are in the same keys 
so far as the tempered instrument for which the work is written permits 
(i.c., A’-flat is replaced by A-flat). The famous tenor aria, “If with all 
your hearts,” from Elijah, is in E-flat major and modulates to G minor 
in the middle section, returning to E-flat for the close. 

The chord on the second step of A: minor is B: D:; F, with the ratios 
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135:160:192, but the chord on the seventh step of C major is B: D F, 
with the ratios 45:54:64. Theory based on temperament teaches these 
chords to be identical in character. But one is much more dissonant 
than the other. They are best used with D or D; as bass, since this dis- 
position produces their really fundamental arrangement. 


Ex. 5 


a 2& 2 





Major Minor 


The triad on the seventh step of the natural minor scale is not a 
major triad, though theory based on temperament teaches it as such. 
Its constituents (e.g.,G B: D; in A: minor) have the ratios, 108:135:160, 
and it is a grave major triad. Its fundamental arrangement is 80:108: 
135, or D: G B:. The triad marked x, in the following example, is not 
a major triad. 


Ex. 6 





Vil, 


The triad in question is a VII (according to the theory of a day more 
recent than that of the composer, Byrd), and the use of the natural 
minor is justified by the melodic progression in the bass. The tone, a, 
is common between w and x, and c’ is common between x and y, and 
again between y and z. The chord at x, then, is F’ A C, the second in- 
version of C A F". If the chord were a major triad it would be F’ A C’; 
but if we raised C to C' we would shift the tonality a comma higher, 
and the final chord in the example would not be a G major chord but 


a G' major chord. 
* * 


* 
There is considerable discussion from time to time concerning 


which is higher—a flat or a sharp. Unfortunately there is no rule that 
will cover the whole situation. In Pythagorean tuning, C-sharp is higher 
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than D-flat—in cents, 113.7 as compared with go.2. In mean-tone in- 
tonation, C-sharp is lower than D-flat—in cents, 76.1 as compared with 
117.1. Which one is higher in just intonation depends upon the exact 
pitch of the tones, and this, in turn, depends upon how they are 
approached. The following variants are possible: 


C -sharp 114 D -flat 90 
C,-sharp 92 D'-flat 112 
C.-sharp 70 D?-flat 134 
C;-sharp 48 D*-flat 156 


There is constant confusion about the whole matter. Thus, theory based 
on temperament does not recognize the difference between C-sharp and 
D-flat in sound, but requires that the two be distinguished in writing. 
The interval formed by C and G-sharp is considered a dissonance (true 
ratio 16:25), while that formed by C and A-flat (true ratio 5:8) is re- 
garded as a consonance, though on the piano G-sharp and A-flat are the 
same tone. At one moment a certain interval must be apprehended as 
a dissonance, and at another moment as a consonance! In the key-area 
of C, A-flat would actually be 814 cents, and G-sharp, 772 cents, i.¢., 
there would be a difference of 42 cents. 

The piano has developed into a very handy instrument, but its 
domination of music in the western world has caused endless confusion 
and given rise to much bad musical theory. Saint-Saéns saw clearly 
when he wrote: 


Who, in our epoch, has not undergone the powerful influence of the piano? . . 
With the day that the “temperament” in tuning had brought about synonymous- 
ness of flats and sharps, and allowed the free use of all tonalities, the spirit of the 
keyboard entered the world; that spirit has become a devastating tyrant of music 
by propagating the heretical enharmonic system. Practically all modern music has 
sprung from that heresy: it has been too fecund to deplore it; but a heresy it 
remains, nevertheless, destined to disappear on a probably distant and fatal day, 
as a result of the same evolution that gave it birth. 


* ‘  * 
* 


When two tones are sounded together as a harmonic interval, they 
produce what is known as a difference tone—a tone whose pitch is 
determined by the difference of the vibrations of the two tones of the 
interval. This difference tone further reacts upon the interval tones and 
forms second and third difference tones, etc. Now, when an interval is 
true, these prominent difference tones (sometimes called differentials) 
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are in sympathy with it, particularly in the major mode. A few intervals 
are given below with two differentials (the latter in black notes). 


Ex. 7 





But when an interval is distorted, all the differentials are sharp or flat 
of the proper tones, and a “buzz” of conflicting tones results. On the 
piano, since sound dies off quickly, these conflicting tones are not so 
readily heard, but on the organ, or in the orchestra, or in a cappella 
singing, they are very noticeable. Bach held that equal temperament 
was best for keyboard stringed-instruments, and, since they are com- 
paratively free from the “buzz”, it probably was; but he did not say it 
was best for the organ. In fact, although the modern organ is tuned in 
equal temperament, the mixture stops are in just intonation! 

When a chorus sings in tune in just intonation, the intervals of the 
women’s voices create difference tones that support the men’s voices, 
and the lower overtones of the men’s voices re-inforce the women’s 
tones—more, however, in the major than in the minor mode, because 
the true bass of a minor chord is not present in the chord, whereas in 
the major chord it is. 

We have taught intervals (again under the misleading influence of 
the piano) as though they were made of isolated tones; they are not. 
Every interval carries with it its satellites, which consist of the differential 
tones and a summational tone. Thus, a major third, 4:5, has a summa- 
tional tone of 9. For example, C and E: will produce the d above, and 
this can easily be heard on a justly tuned organ. They produce also all 
the possible difference tones between 1 and g, some louder than others. 
The interval of a justly tuned major-third, therefore, is really an arith- 
metical series beginning at 1 and ending at 9. All other intervals consist 
of arithmetical series also. That is why, as ratio numbers become 
greater, intervals become more and more dissonant and their constitu- 
ents fuse less well. Intervals shade off from the most unified to the 
most dissonant by almost imperceptible degrees. We cannot classify 
the intervals, as theory based on temperament tries to do, into perfect 
consonances, imperfect consonances, and dissonances. There are no such 
well-defined lines; the transitions are gradual. 
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It follows that a parallel situation exists among chords. Those repre- 
sented by the smaller numbers are the better consonances. Since, in the 
harmonic series, the third of a chord is represented by the ratio number 
5, those chords in which this is the highest number, and in which all 
other chord-tones have the lowest possible ratio numbers, will be the 
best chords. Here are examples. 


Ex. 8 





The smaller the ratio numbers representing a chord, the lower will 
be the numbers representing the differential tones. Some arrangements 
of major chords are not recommended in theory books based on tem- 
perament, and this is owing to the high chord numbers and the corre- 
sponding high and loud differentials. Let us examine these three chords: 


Ex. 9 





The worst offenders in producing disturbing, loud differentials are the 
minor tenth, the major and minor thirteenth, and the double octave of 
the third and fifth. It must be remembered that an interval, and the 
same interval plus an octave, while considered the same thing in theory 
based on temperament, are not the same, for they do not have a com- 
mon set of differentials. Further, since intervals, when increased by an 
octave, change their ratio values, they are improved or made inferior 
by the change. Between soprano and tenor, in Ex. g, there is, in the first 
chord, a minor tenth; in the second, a major thirteenth; in the third, a 
minor tenth. When the fifth of a chord is in the second octave above 
the third, we have a minor tenth; when the root of a chord is in the 
second octave above the third, we have a minor thirteenth; when the 
third of a chord is in the second octave above the fifth, we have a major 
thirteenth. The third or fifth of a major chord, arranged in superim- 
posed thirds, may be more than an octave from the bass, for then wide 
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spacing gives rise to a major tenth, or a twelfth (neither producing 
offensive differentials), but, as we have noted, wide spacing between 
the upper voices gives intervals less free of disturbing elements. 

The rules concerning intervals hold for minor chords as well as 
major. But their application is different, even though theory based on 
temperament treats both alike, with respect to voice arrangement. Any- 
thing that is satisfactory for major chords, according to that theory, is 
equally satisfactory for minor chords. This, however, is not true, for 
all minor chords have much higher ratios. For example, in minor, the 
chords corresponding to the above would have these ratios: 


Ex. 10 





Since the chord numbers are much higher, the strong differential tones 
will be higher also, and the intervals they form will be more dissonant 
than those in major chords. In the latter, the first differentials agree, in 
the main, with the chord tones, as unisons or octaves. In minor chords, 
they do not. The chords in Ex. 10 will produce, in one octave or an- 
other, the following first differentials, which are antagonistic to the 
chord: A*-flat, B*-flat, “G*-flat,* partials 19 and 33 (B minus 2 cents and 
A minus 47 cents respectively, neither expressible on the staff), and Eh. 
It is obvious that there is much more to shifting a C chord from major 
to minor than changing the E: to E’-flat. 

The difference between major and minor chords is more strongly 
marked in just intonation than in equal temperament, in which neither 
class of chords is pure, and the characteristics, therefore, are not so 
strong. In many arrangements of minor chords there is generated a 
strong major third that conflicts with the minor third of the chord. 
Closing a composition with a minor chord has worried composers for a 
long time, and many of the older masters, especially, closed a minor 
piece with a major chord. Some ended with an octave or a unison or, as 
the Russians frequently do, with an “open” fifth. By the latter process, 
a faint major third is generated. No matter what the arrangement of 
the voices may be in a close employing the minor chord, there are 
present disturbing, bad resultants, which undoubtedly give the minor 


*This tone is the seventh harmonic of A-flat, not of C. 
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mode the peculiar characteristics that differentiate it markedly from 
the more homogeneous major. 


* 


These are just a few of the many interesting points that present 
themselves when the study of musical theory is based upon funda- 
mental musical values, and not upon the prevailing temperament. The 
composer must know these facts if he wishes to avoid writing music 
impossible of execution by media unequipped with fixed pitches— 
especially the voices of a cappella choristers. 

We hear just intonation many times in fine performances of choral, 
chamber, and orchestral music, but we have not recognized it theo- 
retically. Theory has differed widely from practice. The dominant- 
seventh chord with the harmonic seventh (ratios 4:5:6:7), frequently 
sounded in performances uninfluenced by fixed-pitch instruments, is 
completely ignored in theory books. This is a beautiful chord, easily 
tuned. The chord we theorize about is the diatonic dominant-seventh 
chord (ratios 36:45:54:64), which in equal temperament is distorted 


(cents) 386 316 294 400 300 300 
ree Se ie a 
from G B D FtoG B D_ F.Only when we get away 


from keyboard concepts and learn basic facts will problems of in- 
tonation be made clear, and will conductors know what to seek and 
how best to handle certain disturbing problems. At present there is too 
much reliance on guess-work. 

It is not difficult to tune a one-manual or a two-manual reed-organ if 
one wishes to teach a chorus pure intonation for @ cappella singing. 
A one-manual organ will suffice to teach all important intervals and 
will play in one key (in both its major and minor forms). A two- 
manual organ has the advantages of being able to modulate and to add 
some “altered” chords to the diatonic ones. Regular practice with such 
an instrument will improve a chorus remarkably and will give it a 
feeling for the correct pitches. Such practice will not impair its ability 
to perform accompanied music, for, when an accompaniment is played, 
the chorus will tune to it. (But when thrown on its own resources, it 
will immediately sing in untempered intonation again—after sufficient 
association with this intonation.) 

About the only time many of the matters discussed in this article 
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receive serious attention is when an announcement of a new-type key- 
board appears. But music, fortunately, is not limited by the keyboard. 
All the problems here outlined are present a// the time in all non-key- 
board music. A keyboard containing the entire range of tones needed 
for correct intonation will very likely come in due course, but a further 
modification of the present equally-tempered system (by introducing 
quarter-tones, third-tones, etc.) will fail to solve the problems here 
pointed out. 

It is high time that musicians and developing students should learn 
the facts of musical theory in such a manner that they will find them 
useful at al] times. They should realize what these facts actually are, 
and what is to be done with them when they are applied to equal 
temperament—which is but ove way, and not the best, of spacing the 
rungs of the musical ladder. 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Editorially speaking, we have very little use for this department. It is uneven 
and erratic. It passes by books of importance without so much as a mention, and 
dwells complacently upon matters that are scarcely significant. Now and then, 
to be sure, when stirred by a great love or burning indignation, it attains to a 
certain degree of eloquence and a semblance of authority. For the most part it is 
content to potter at words and piddle with phrases. But pretty conceits do not 
make a review. And no view is worth looking at twice, unless it is seen through 
the other fellow’s eye. Hence we have for a long time cherished the wish to 
suppress the department, and to substitute for this one-man-job, indifferently per- 
formed, a participation of competent specialists in various fields of musical science 
and literature. Tue Eprtor. 


PEAKING as a reviewer—busiest about solstice and equinox—, 

we thank the editor for his candor; and he can have our resig- 
nation any day. If he thinks that we enjoy reading books under 
compulsion, as it were, with the obligation to comment upon them 
at length, he is vastly mistaken. We do not care to have our read- 
ing prescribed for us. And, if he is not satisfied with our “erratic” 
choice of subjects, he can write his own reviews, or get his bevy of 
“specialists.” 

The editor is evidently unaware of the large number of feeble, 
or silly, or pretentious books on music that continue to appear. 
Nothing will stop their publication. To call them by name and 
condemn them, is a waste of energy. And the few good books, of 
genuine merit, somehow find their way to the shelves of every inter- 
ested student. They need no trumpeting. By secret understanding, 
their excellence is quietly agreed upon. 

However, there are books that belong to a twilight zone; they 
are neither brilliantly illuminative, nor dull and drab. But they have 
hidden in them, somewhere, the spark that kindles thought, the 
thought that begets enlightenment, the enlightenment that leads to 
discovery. And it is to this kind of books that we are particularly 
attracted. If we could point to only one of them, every three months, 
we should merrily snuff out the editor’s farthing candle of smug 
superiority, and humbly bring you our offering, sure that its modest 
but pure glow would warm your heart. 
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Humility, at this season of sackcloth and ashes, should temper 
our spirit. In music, as in every art, humility begins with the ac- 
knowledgement that the fruit of all effort is evanescent, that all 
mundane glory is transient. Azrael is forever present. The effort 
alone counts, and alone will furnish the theme for Israfel’s song. 

But Resurrection Day is still far off, and we must have a text for 
our Lenten sermon. We can find none more appropriate than Mr. 
Bernard van Dieren’s twilight book of essays, “Down among the 
Dead Men” (London, Oxford University Press, 1935), for a copy 
of which we are indebted to a friend of ours. The gist of the titular 
essay is well calcuated to provoke in us the sobering reflections that 
befit this period of the church calendar. However, let us first look 
at the author himself. 

Bernard van Dieren is now fifty-two years of age; born in Hol- 
land, he has for more than a quarter of a century been a dweller in 
England. His list of compositions includes nearly everything from 
songs and chamber music to symphonies and operas. It is not a very 
long list—some thirty or forty works—, but the quality counts. 
What we know of this music has impressed us. Its idiom, occa- 
sionally, may be baffling; its craftsmanship is always indisputable. 
Too little of it is heard here in America. 

Philip Heseltine, who was a tragic figure but no fool, wrote in a 
letter to van Dieren, twenty years ago: “I feel I have to write and 
tell you—inarticulately enough—what a profound impression my 
visit to you has made upon me. It has brought me to a turning 
point, opened out a vista of a new world. . . . Your music (those 
fragments of the Shakespeare Sonnets and the Symphony you played 
today) is nothing short of a revelation to me. I have been groping 
about aimlessly in the dark for so long, with ever-growing exaspera- 
tion—and at last you have shown a light, alone among composers 
whom I have met; for neither Delius nor any other has even so 
much as suggested a practical solution of the initial difficulties of 
musical composition.” 

That letter was written in June 1916. In February 1917, Mr. 
Cecil Gray—as he tells us in his life of “Peter Warlock”—was en- 
abled to give a concert devoted entirely to the music of van Dieren 
in the Wigmore Hall, London. It was a succés de scandale. Mr. 
Gray says that “Seldom has critical and enlightened opinion achieved 
a more impressive unanimity than on that occasion. Practically 
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without exception the representative leaders of musical opinion of 
every tendency and persuasion, from extreme left to extreme right, 
burst out into a simultaneous how! of execration, occasioned as much 
by the manifesto in the programme, for which Philip [Heseltine] 
and I were jointly responsible, as by the music itself. Although this 
manifesto contained nothing to which I would not readily subscribe 
today [1934], I can see now that the somewhat aggressive and 
pontifical tone of it was a mistake, and was responsible for much of 
the hostility which subsequently pursued both the composer and 
ourselves.” 

Manifestos, as a rule, are futile, if not dangerous, in art as well as 
in politics. They arouse suspicion and invite antagonism. They take 
the offensive by defending what—if true—should require no explana- 
tion. Bumptious youth is especially irritating. But we must re- 
member that in 1917 a war was on, and that youths were shipped 
to the front as fast as the enemy would kill them off. We are still 
trying to disentangle the acts of political madness and diplomatic 
stupidity which brought on that war. We have not begun to ac- 
count for all the damage it did to art, for the bellico-biliousness with 
which it afflicted the artist. 

Was this a new and different kind of war? Art and war used 
not to be by nature incompatible. The gates of Janus were hardly 
ever closed during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and yet 
art, all the arts, flourished impudently and magnificently. There 
was no dearth of manifestos, either, as Mr. van Dieren might have 
recalled to us in speaking, among his “dead men,” of Niccola Piccinni, 
the “adversary” of Gluck in Paris. Not having come yet under the 
benevolent sway of our own music critics’ omnimpotence, public 
opinion was still being moulded by musical pamphleteers. 

Piccinni belongs to what Mr. van Dieren calls the “dictionary 
composers,” who “deserve generous interest for the wrongs and in- 
justices under which they suffer.” But Mr. van Dieren himself, 
naturally, has achieved Grove’s; and he might plausibly plead that 
the appraisal of his work has not always been the most generous or 
just. Which brings up the question: what constitutes a “dictionary 
composer”? Or should we ask: when does a living writer of music 
lie “down among the dead men”? Do not the living but neglected 
ones often have to console themselves with the respect which they 
believe is owed but denied to the dead and forgotten? 
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We have heard a great deal of late to the effect that “life begins 
at forty.” Among musicians, there are—to name but the most prom- 
inent—Pergolesi, Mozart, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Bellini, 
Chopin, who died before the time of the alleged beginning of life, 
and nevertheless accomplished enough to assure their fame of more 
than usual longevity. Is it possible that posterity would look upon 
some of our contemporary elder geniuses with greater admiration, if 
they had died, or ceased to compose, at forty? Rossini had the 
rare good sense (aided by congenital indolence) to stop writing music 
when he had no more to say. 

If it were true that “whom the gods love die young,” it would 
merely prove that the gods, apparently, are not all of one mind, and 
that their affections are divided: if Raphael died at the age of thirty- 
seven, Leonardo lived to be sixty-seven, and Titian to be ninety-nine; 
if Shelley succumbed at thirty, and Keats at twenty-six, Goethe en- 
joyed complete creative vigor until he died in his eighty-third year. 
Indeed, the “grand old men” of art and literature form an impos- 
ing company; and music was materially enriched because Wagner 
lived to be seventy, Haydn seventy-seven, and Verdi eighty-eight. 

Life, alas, does not begin at forty, nor does music necessarily stop 
at fifty. But life may still hold for us many exquisite hours, of 
serenity and content, as the evening approaches; and if Guillaume 
Lekeu or our own Charles Griffes, for some time at least, are spared 
the fate of being relegated “among the dead men,” it is very likely 
because the one died at the age of twenty-four, and the other at 
thirty-six. There are “dictionary composers” of all periods—though 
not many young ones—, and not every one of them is cold and 
buried. To what extent “wrongs and injustices” have been inflicted 
upon them, is another matter. As Mr. van Dieren writes: “At the 
tribunal of history an appeal is possible. The victim of error should 
obtain more than a ‘free pardon’, even if a spectacular rehabilitation 
is likely to be contested again.” 

The most deadly thing in music isthe acceptance and handing 
down of unverified opinions. “Everybody must remain ignorant”— 
admits Mr. van Dieren—“of part of the literature, but no one can 
disregard the danger of the fixed notions which drag their existence 
from one book of reference to another like an undermining con- 
tagious disease.” But are not gullibility and bigotry among man- 
kind’s most rampant and malignant cancers? 
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Mr. van Dieren cites Muzio Clementi, of the “lovely name,” and 
complains of the “cruel fact” that pianists consider his music “un- 
suitable for performance. In their youth they saw too much and 
understood too little of him.” In New York, last winter, at least 
one pianist, and one of the best musicians, played Clementi and the 
audience did not regret it. Alfredo Casella has not only unearthed 
a delightful piano trio of Clementi’s (which in performance never 
fails), but he has resurrected and “reconstructed,” mostly from un- 
published autographs in the Library of Congress, two of Clementi’s 
orchestral symphonies that for exactly one hundred years had lain 
among the dead. They have at last disclosed Clementi as not only 
the pedagogue of the “Gradus ad Parnassum,” but as a legitimate 
dweller, with Apollo and the Muses, on the Phocian mountain slopes. 
It is not quite certain, by the way, whether at his death Clementi 
was only eighty or eighty-six. 

As another instance of undeserved neglect, Mr. van Dieren men- 
tions the composer Alkan (Charles Henri Valentin Morhange) whose 
life-span is reliably reported to have been of seventy-five years, and 
who met his death, according to an account given to us by Isidore 
Philipp, when a high book-case, from which the little old man tried 
to extract a volume, fell on him and crushed him. Alkan’s showy 
pieces re-appear occasionally on the programs of particularly ven- 
turesome pianists. They now create no more than a passing flicker 
of curiosity. Mr. van Dieren mentions that “outside France,” Alkan 
has been forgotten, “or deliberately ignored.” But is he not going a 
little too far in this assertion? Is it really an intentional discarding 
instead of a natural and inevitable process of elimination ? 

Every “dictionary composer” can probably be matched with a 
“museum painter” and a “library scribe.” There is no conspiracy on 
foot to keep them in hiding. Museum directors do not hang under 
the rafters those pictures of which they are proudest and which the 
public is most desirous to see. To be sure, there are little master- 
pieces in every gallery that do not enjoy world renown and are not 
thrown on the market in more or less cheap reproductions. They 
form an aristocracy of their own—la petite noblesse, perhaps, but none 
the less authentic. To drag them out into the crude light and sub- 
ject them to comparison with flashy fads or darlings of the multitude, 
is almost to violate the privilege of their exclusiveness. They await, 
and are content with, the occasional discoverer and his reverent gaze. 
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All five of Mr. van Dieren’s essays, in his book, might not in- 
appropriately be called “rehabilitations,” those devoted to Busoni and 
Meyerbeer in particular. They are keenly sensitive studies besides. 
The author has his bug-bears. He returns to the attack, again and 
again, undaunted. In the last essay, entitled “Sime Nomine,” we 
encounter, as an echo from the first one, this passage: “the reader of 
a text-book does not always realize how many of its authoritative as- 
sertions are based on nothing more solid than another writer’s 
authoritative assertions—that he sees the last flea, dismounted from 
the bigger flea which relied on as big a bug as Fétis or Hanslick.” 
This much it is safe to say: that, while Mr. van Dieren exhibits an 
astonishing range of literary, artistic and musical acquaintances, an- 
cient and modern, his assertions—when he makes any—are distinctly 
his own. For this reason, even when they cannot command instant 
assent, when they cannot be easily swallowed, they have that tang 
of a novel savoury one likes to keep on one’s tongue for a moment 
and chew on. 

To turn the pages of Mr. van Dieren’s book is to come upon 
ever fresh and stimulating observations. But it also has its melancholy 
effect. For, in this brave defense and vindication of “dead men,” 
there seems to lurk an effort to persuade us all that we are really 
still alive ourselves. To what extent is each and every one of us? 
Lent is as good a time as any to ask that question and to pass round 
a cheerful memento mori. The extent to which it may unsettle our 
nerves or disturb our equanimity depends upon our philosophic 
tenets and artistic faith. The end in itself means little; the effort, 
everything—especially the artistic effort, if it is sincere and unselfish. 
Art may not have a spring in every twelvemonth, but it has its 
rebirths as well as its resurrections; above all, it has its definite con- 
tinuations. May we find solace, then, in the hope that ‘the “dead 
men” did not live in vain. 

And now let us proceed to read once more the Easter Morning 
in Goethe’s “Faust.” C.E. 
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C. H. Beck, 1935. 


ZwEIG, STEFAN 
Arturo Toscanini. Ein Bildnis. (Geleitwort 
aus “Arturo Toscanini” von Paul Stefan.) 
13 p, gr. 8°. Wien: Reichner, 1935. 


BascnH, VICTOR 
Essais d’esthétique, de philosophie et de 
littérature. viii, 411 p, 8°. Paris: F. Alcan, 
1934. [Includes essays on music.] 


Bory, RoBERT 
La vie de Franz Liszt par l'image. Précédée 
d’une étude biographique par Alfred Cortot. 
256 p, 4°. Paris: Editions des Horizons de 
France, 1936. [En souscription.] 

Bouny, Fr. 
Sur l’analyse harmonique. 36 p, 8°. Paris: 
Gauthier-Villars, 1934. 


Darticues, Louis 
Dans le rythme du monde; les rythmes de 
l'univers et les rythmes de l’humanité. 
Images, couleurs, reflets, visions, sonorités, 
rythmes, auditions. Réflexions, suggestions, 
idées, méditations au fil de la pensée et du 
réve. xxii, 655 p, 8°. Paris: Doin, 1933. 
Dor, JACQUES 
Albert Dupuis. Notices biographiques et 
critiques. 104 p, 16°. Liége: Impr. 
Bénard, 1935. 
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FERRuUs, MAURICE 
Richard Wagner 4 Bordeaux; une aventure 
amoureuse. 16 p, 16°. Bordeaux: Delmas, 
1935. 


GRIGNON, JoAN LAMOTE DE 
Musique et musiciens frangais 4 Barcelone. 
Musique et musiciens catalans a Paris. 
Barcelona: Libr. Frangaise, 1935. 


HEsBeERT, RENE-JEAN 
Antiphonale missarum sextuplex, d’aprés le 
graduel de Monza et les antiphonaires de 
Rheinau, du Mont-Blandin, de Compiégne, 
de Corbie, et de Senlis. cxxvi, 256 p, 4°. 
Bruxelles: Vromant et Cie., 1935. 


LacHevre, F. 
Un joueur de luth et compositeur des cours 
princiéres, auteur dramatique et poéte, 
Charles de Lespine. viii, 216 p, 8°. Paris: 
L. Giraud-Badin, 1935. 


LENAERTS, RENE 
Notes sur Adrien Willaert, maitre de chapelle 
de Saint Marc a Venise de 1527 4 1562. 
(Extr. du “Bulletin de I'Institut historique 
belge de Rome,” XV.) 8°. Bruxelles-Rome: 
L'Institut, 1935. 


Marie, GABRIEL 
Pour la musique. 
Fischbacher, 1930. 


255 p, 12°. Paris: 


Pirrou, RoBert 
La vie de Mozart. Paris: H. Laurens. 


Prat, MAuRICE 
Echos de trois fantaisies—musique, poésie, 
voyages. 407 p, 16°. Saint-Sever: Impr. 
J. Glize, 1935. 


Pruniéres, HENRY 
Les singuli¢res aventures de Monsieur 
Dassoucy; contribution a l’histoire des moeurs 
au XVIle siécle. 192 p. Paris: E. Figuiére. 
[En souscription. ] 


RECUEIL DES TRAVAUX DU CONGRES DE MUSIQUE 
ARABE (Cairo 1932). Cairo: Stamp. Nazi- 
onale Boulac, 1934. 


Roés, Pau. 
Essai sur la technique du piano; le jeu de 
Chopin et de Liszt. Le rythme et I’acoustique, 
le sens de I’art. Version francaise de Marie- 
Rose Clouzot. 113 p, 8°. Paris: H. 
Lemoine et Cie., 1935. 


Roucnon, Pau 
La musique et son histoire. Paris: Garnier 
Fréres. 





Principes de la musique; étude développée. 
° 


4°. Paris: Delagrave, 1936. 


SCHNEIDER, CH. 
La musique originelle des psaumes hugue- 
nots, d’aprés les sources de 1562 et de 1565. 
Conférence prononcée A |’Aula de |’Univer- 
sité de Neuchatel le 12 janvier 1934. 9 p, 
8°. Zirich: Impr. Berichthaus, 1934. 


La Société LiécEoIsE DE MusIcoLociE 
Bulletin. Numero 1, juin 1935. 12 p, 8°. 
Liége: Impr. G. Thone, 1935. 


SociéTé PHILHARMONIQUE DE BRUXELLES 
Bilan artistique de la saison 1934-1935. 19 
p, 12°. Bruxelles: Palais des Beaux-Arts, 
1935. 

STRAVINSKY, IcoR 
Chroniques de ma vie. Volume II. Paris: 
Denoél et Steele. 


* * 


AMMIRATA, GIANNINA 
La vita amorosa di Vincenzo Bellini. 302 
p, 16°. Milano: Ediz. Aurora, 1935. 


ANGUISSOLA, CARLO 
Musicisti piacentini. Piacenza: S. T. E. 
Porta, 1935. 


Bonaccorsi, ALFREDO 

Le musiche sacre dei Puccini. (Estr. dal 
“Bollettino Storico Lucchese,” A. VI, n. 1.) 
24 p, 8°. Lucca: Scuola Tip. Artigianelli, 
1934. 

Spettacoli musicali lucchesi: Le Tasche. 
(Estr. dal “Bollettino Storico Lucchese,” 
A. VII, n. 1.) 27 p, 8°. Lucca: Scuola Tip. 
Artigianelli, 1935. 


CaFFI, FRANCESCO 
Storia della musica sacra nella gia cappella 
ducale di San Marco in Venezia dal 1318 al 
1797. Venezia, 1854-55. 2 vol, 8°. Roma: 
Bollettino Bibliografico Musicale. [Facsim. 
reprint. } 

CaLamosca, R. 


Musicisti ravennati nei secoli scorsi. Ra- 
venna: Arti Grafiche, 1935. 


Cappal, C, MARCHES! 
Acustica nell’ architettura. Milano: U. Hoep- 
li, 1935. 

CARAVAGLIOS, CESARE 
Il centenario della Marcia Reale. (Bollet- 
tino dell’ Ufficio Storico) Roma: Edit. 
Comando di Stato Maggiore, 1934. 
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CERRAI, VITTORIO 
Guida pratica di istrumentazione per jazz. 
Roma: Edit. Officina d’Arte, 1932. 


Crriaco, LETTERIO 
Compendio di teoria musicale. 
Milano: G. Ricordi & C., 1935. 


3 vol, 4°. 


Det GRANDE, CARLO 
Antonio Scontrino nella vita e nell’ arte. 
Trapani: Radio. 


FANTINI, GIROLAMO 

Modo per imparare a sonare di tromba 
tanto di guerra quanto musicalmente in or- 
gano, con tromba sordina, col cimbalo, e¢ 
ogn’ altro istrumento. Aggiuntovi molte 
sonate, come balletti, brandi, capricci, sara- 
bande, correnti, passaggi e¢ sonate con la 
tromba, et organo insieme. Francofort, 
1638. 86 p, 4°. Roma: Bollettino Biblio- 
grafico Musicale. [Facsim. reprint.] 


FARINELLI, ARTURO 
Vincenzo Bellini. Discorso. 34 p, 8°. 
Roma: R. Accademia d'Italia, 1935. 


Ga.uina, G. 
Le prime rappresentazioni delle opere di 
Bellini a Torino. Torino: Rassegna Munici- 
pale, 1935. 


GarRULLI, VALDO 
Armonia e psicologia; discorso su di una 
trattazione psicologica dei valori armonici. 
38 p, 8°. Trieste: Tip. Nazionale, 1935. 


GrrRALp!, RoMOLO 
Elementi di acustica musicale. 2a edizione 
migliorata ¢ con aggiunta una breve appen- 
dice sul “Ritmo.” 41 p, 8°. Roma: Edit. 
Laziale, 1935. 


La SaLanprRa, Mario BELLUCCcI 
Saggio cronologico delle opere teatrali di 
Gaetano Latilla, compositore barese del sec. 
XVII (1732-1779). (Estr. “Japigia; rivista 
di archeologia, storia e¢ arte.”) Bari: 
“Japigia.” 


Triade musicale Bitontina; brevi cenni bio- 
grafici di Bonifacio Nicola Logroscino (1698- 
1760), Tommaso Traetta (1727-1779), An- 
tonio Planelli (1747-1803). Pubblicati a 
cura dell’ Amministrazione Podestarile di 
Bitonto. 16 p, 8°. Bitonto: Tip. A. Amen- 
dolagine, 1935. 


Li Gotti, Errore, AND NINO PiRROTTA 
Il Sacchetti e la tecnica musicale del trecento 
italiano. 


Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1935. 








Po.icastRo, GUGLIELMO 
Alfredo Oriani (la vita e le opere). Pre- 
fazione di Franco Ciarlantini. vi, 162 p, 
8°. Catania: Studio Editoriale Moderno, 
1934. 

Porisin1, GIUSEPPE 
Musica ¢ balli in Faenza nel 1745. 23 p, 8°. 
Faenza: Fratelli Lega, 1935. 


Rapiciotri, GIUSEPPE 
Pergolesi. Milano: Treves, 1935. 


RoLanp1, ULDERICO 
Amilcare Ponchielli, librettista. Como: E. 
Cavallera, 1935. 


Sitvestri, Siva GIUSEPPE 
Illustri musicisti calabresi: Leonardo Vinci. 
35 p, 8°. Genova: Tip. Nazionale, 1935. 


VERDI, GIUSEPPE 
Carteggi verdiani (carteggi inedito di Giu- 
seppe e Giuseppina Verdi con Cesare e¢ 
Giuseppe de Sanctis ed altri varii carteggi). 
A cura di Alessandro Luzio. 2 vol, 8°. 
Roma: R. Accademia di Italia, 1935. 


BoNAVENTURA DA BRESCIA 
Regula, musice plane: venerabilis fratris 
Bonaveture de Brixia. (in fine) per Angelui 
Britannicum sub die XXVII_ septembris 
MCCCCLXXXXVII. 4°. Roma: Bollettino 
Bibliografico Musicale. [Facsim. reprint.] 


CoussEMAKER, EDMOND DE 
Scriptorum de musica medii aevi novam 
seriem a Gerbertinam Alteram collegit nun- 
que primum edidit. Parisiis, 1864-1876. 4 
°. Roma: Bollettino Bibliografico 


vol, 4°. 
Musicale. [Facsim. reprint. ] 


GERBERT, MARTIN 

Scriptores ecclesiastici de musica sacra potis- 
simum. Ex variis Italiae, Galliae et Ger- 
maniae codicibus manuscriptis collecti et 
nunc primum publica luce donati. Typis 
San-Blasianis MDCCLXXXIV. 3 vol, 4°. 
Roma: Bollettino Bibliografico Musicale. 
[Facsim. reprint. ] 


AncLés, Hicin1 
La misica a Catalunya fins al segle XIII. 
xvi, 447 p, 4°. Barcelona: Institut d’Es- 
tudis Catalans; Biblioteca de Catalunya, 1935. 
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ERESALDE, JUAN DE 
Los Esclavos Felices. Opera de J. C. de 
Arriaga. Antecedentes, comentarios, argu- 
mento y algunas noticias bio-bibliogrdficas. 
145 p, 4°. Bilbao: Galdés y Calvo, 1935. 


Hurrapo, LEopoLpo 
Estética de la musica contempordnea. Buenos 
Aires: Durruty y Kaplan, 1935. 


MAN6n, MANUEL 
Historia del Teatro Principal de México. Con 
un prdélogo de Juan Sanchez Azcona. 464 
p, 4°. México: Edit. “Cvltvra,” 1932. 
SusirA, José 
Una tonada del operista D. Juan Hidalgo. 
(Publicado en la revista “Las Ciencias,” afio 
2, nim. 1.) Madrid: C. Bermejo. 


TorNER, EDUARDO MARTINEZ 


Temas folkloricos. Musica y poesia. 155 p, 
8°. Madrid: Faustino Fuentes, 1935. 
* 7 
* 
Coruroy, ANDRE 
Panorama da musica contemporanea. Tra- 


duccao de Maria de Lourdes Cabral. (Col- 
leccao Cultura Musical, n. 8.) Sao Paulo: 
Edicao Cultura Brasileira. 


Maucvair, CAMILLE 
Schumann (Sua vida e sua obra). Traduc- 
¢a0 de José Lannes. (Colleccao Cultura 
Musical, n. 7.) Sao Paulo: Edigao Cultura 
Brasileira. 


MIscELANEA DE ESTUDOS EM HONRA DE D. Car- 
OLINA MICHAELIS DE VASCONCELLOS. XxXiii, 
1156 p, 8°. Coimbra: Imprensa da Uni- 
versidade, 1933. [Includes essays on music. ] 


NaceEL, WILLIBALD 
Vida de Brahms. Traduzido do allemio por 
Joaquim Clemente de Almeida Moura. (Col- 
leccao Cultura Musical, n. 9.) Sao Paulo: 
Edi¢c4ao Cultura Brasileira. 


Sitva, José PauLo DA 
Manual de fuga. 
Wehrs & Cia. 


Rio de Janeiro: Carlos 


Corsari, W. 
Het mysterie van de Monscheinsonate. iv, 


157 p, 8°. ’s-Gravenhage: H. P. Leopold, 
1934. 

Kosacp, Karu 
Josef Haydn. Zijn leven en zijn tijd. 


Amersfoort: S. W. Melchior. 








MENGELBERG, W. 
De taak en de studie der reproductieve toon- 
kunst. Rede, uitgesproken bij de aanvaard- 
ing van het ambt van bijzonder hoogleeraar 
aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht vanwege 
de Maatschappij tot bevordering der Toon- 
kunst op Maandag, 3 December 1934. 27 
p, 8°. Amsterdam: Van Munster, 1934. 

OosTERHoF, A. P. 
Orgelbouwkunde; hand—en studieboek voor 
organisten en studeerenden voor de lagere—, 
middelbare en hoogere organisten examens. 
Met een voorword van J. F. Rostlieb. 151 
p, 8°. Amsterdam: Van Mantgem & De 
Daes, 1934. 

SCHOUTEN, HENNIE 


Hugo Wolf, mensch en componist. Ams- 
terdam: H. J. Paris. 

STRIEN, Lou vAN 
Franz Schubert. Beschouwing over de 


liederen, voorafgegaan door een biografie en 
gevolgd door een keuze uit het vocale werk 
van den componist. Amsterdam: Uitg.-Mij 
Joost van den Vondel. 

WAESBERGHE, Jos. SMITS VAN 
Muziekgeschiedenis der middeleeuwen; ge- 
schiedenis can de uitvoering, leer en leer- 
methode van het gregoriaansch van ca. 800- 
1350. Uitgegeven door de Nederlandsche 
Muziekhistorische en Muziekpaedagogische 
Studién. 4°. Tilburg: W. Bergmans. 

Wouters, DouwE, AND JULIUS MooRMANN 
Het straatlied; een bundel schoone historie—, 
liefdeen oubollige liederen. 312 p, 4°. 
Amsterdam: Uitgevers-Maatschappij, 1933. 

* * 


Aarvic, C. A. 
Paganini-Legenden. 
hans Mesterskab. 
W. Hansen, 1935. 


Hemmeligheden ved 
104 p, 8°. Kgbenhavn: 


WaacE, OLAF 
Richard Wagner og Mathilde Wesendonk. 
88 p, 8°. Kgbenhavn: Branner, 1935. 
Wacner, RICHARD 
Tristan og Isolde. Ved Julius Clausen. 
(Udfgrt af Knud Hegermann-Lindencrone.) 
132 p, 8°. Kgbenhavn: Berlingske Bog- 
trykkeri, 1935. 


* * 
* 
Fiopin, K., anp O. EnrstrOM 
Richard Faltin och hans samtid. 366 p, 
8°. Helsingfors: Holgers Schildts "Srlag, 
1934. 
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GGTEBERGS KONSERTHUsS. Berattelse avgiven 
av stadsfullmaktiges byggnadskommitté for 
konserthuset vid invigningen d. 4 okt. 1935. 
71 p, 4°. Gdteberg: Medén. 

HELANDER, D. 

Den liturgiska utvecklingen i Sverige under 
1800-talet. 510 p. Lund: Hakon Ohlsson, 
1934. 

SVENSK TIDSKRIFT FOR MUSIKFORSKNING. Ut- 
given under redaktion av Einar Sundstrom. 
Huvudredaktér, Gunnar Jeanson—C. A. 
Moberg. Sjuttonde Arg, 1935, haft 1—4. 
208 p, 8°. Stockholm: I. Marcus, 1935. 

Yunxkers, Apya M. 
Film och jazz. 
Universal Press. 


103 p, 4°. Stockholm: 


HAGELBERG-RACKALLIO, D. 
Kain Suomen laulu. Laulajattaren muistel- 
mia. 224 p, 8°, Helsinki: Otava, 1934. 
* * 


KasEeMETs, A. 
Kontrapunkti, fuuga, kaanoni ja muusika- 
liste vormide Gpetus. 91 p, 8°. Tallinn: 
Verlag “Kooperatiiv,” 1934. 


. * 


Cucnin, D. 
Monografii contributie la eventuala reforma 
a fundamentelor muzicii. 16, 12 p, 8°. 
Bucuresti: Tip. “Bucovina,” 1934. 
Trat de forme muzicale pentru uzul invata- 


mantului academic si secundar. 88 p, 8°. 
Bucuresti: Tip. “Bucovina,” 1934. 
o * 
+ 


Bev, O. 
Franz Liszt in tara noastra. 99 p, 8°. Sibiu: 
Krafft & Drotleff, 1934. 


BarTOK, BELA 
Népzenénk és a szomszéd népek zenéje. 36, 
32 p, 8°. Budapest: Somld, 1934. 
Dezs6, Boros 
Brahms dalok. 38 dalszéveg. 
Béla elészavaval. 31 p, 8°. 
Magyar Goethe TArsas4g, 1934. 
Dosd, SANDOR 
Népszinmiivek dalai. Tanulmdny. 48 p, 8°. 
Budapest: Rézsavélgyi, 1934. 


Szabados 
Budapest: 





Mayor, Erwin 
Fay Andrds és a magyar zenetorténet. 11 
p, 8°. Budapest: Szerz6, 1934. 


Mosony1, Dezs6 
A zene lélektana uj utakon. 
Budapest: Somld, 1934. 

Sas, E. 
Petofi hegediise. Reményi Ede a vilaghirii 


134 p, 8°. 


hegediikirély élete. 48 p, 8°. Budapest: 
Singer & Wolfner, 1934. 

* * 

7: 
BusHEN, A. 

Dzhuzeppe Verdi i ego Rekviem. 55 p, 8°. 
Leningrad: Leningradskaia Filarmoniia, 
1935. 


DRANisHNikKov, VL. 
Zasluzhennyi artist E. V. Vol’f-Izrael’ k 
sorokaletiiu ego artist-icheskoi deiatel’nosti. 
16 p, 4°. Leningrad: Izdanie Len. Gos. 
Akad. Teatra Opery i Baleta, 1934. 

Kuarvamoy, IU. 
Skazka o TSare Saltane. Muzyka N. A. 
Rimskogo-Korsakova. Vtoroe izdanie. 35 
p, 12°. Leningrad: Izdanie Len. Gos. Akad. 
Teatra Opery i Baleta, 1935. 

KreM tev, IU. 
List. Leningrad: Izdanie “Triton,” 1935. 
Vol’fgang Motsart, kratkii ocherk zhizni i 
tvorchestva. 56 p, 12°. Leningrad: Izdanie 
“Triton,” 1935. 

Rimskil-Korsakov, A. N. 
N. A. Rimskii-Korsakov. Zhizn’ i tvorches- 
tvo. Vypusk II. 127 p, 8°. Moskva: Muz- 


giz, 1935. 

SESHENSKTI, K. 
R. M. Glier. 31 p, 16°. Moskva: Gos- 
udarstvennoe Muzykal’noe _ Izdatel’stvo, 
1935. 


SoLLERTiNskM, I. I. 
Arnol’d Shenberg. 56 p, 24p. Leningrad: 
Leningradskaia Filarmoniia, 1934. 
Dzhakomo Meirber i ego Nasledie. Lenin- 
grad: Izdanie Len. Gos. Akad. Teatra Opery 
i Baleta, 1934. 
Gektor Berlioz. Moskva: Muzgiz, 1932. 
Gustav Maler. Moskva: Muzgiz, 1932. 
Zhak Offenbakh. Leningrad: Izdanie Len. 
Gos. Akad. Mal. Op. Teatra, 1933. 

TyYNtANova, ELENA 
Master Antonio Stradivari. Povest dlia 
iunoshestva. Moskva: Muzgiz, 1934. 
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Bacn, J. S. 

Brandenburg Concerti—vol. 1: Concerto No. 
1 in F. Adolf Busch, v; Evelyn Rothwell, 
oboe; Aubrey Brain, 1st horn; Francis 
Bradley, 2nd horn; Busch Chamber Players. 
Concerto No. 2 in F. A. Busch, v; E. Roth- 
well, oboe; George Eskdale, trumpet; Marcel 
Moyse, flute; Busch Chamber Players. 
Concerto No. 3 in G. Busch Chamber 
Players. Concerto No. 4 in C. A. Busch, v; 
M. Moyse, 1st flute; Louis Moyse, 2nd flute; 
Busch Chamber Players. Under the musical 
direction of Adolf Busch. Columbia set 249. 
Chorale Preludes: Beloved Jesus, we are here 
(Liebster Jesu wir sind hier); Sanctify Us 
by Thy Goodness (Ertédt’ uns durch Dein 
Giite, from Cantata No. 22) (transc. Harriet 
Cohen). Harriet Cohen, pf. Columbia 
17053D. 

Concerto in A minor. Yvonne Astruc, v; 
string orch. con. Gustave Bret. Decca- 
Polydor CA8225/6. 

Partita No. 1 in B-flat: Menuets Nos. 1, 2. 
Walter Gieseking, pf. Odd side: Portion of 
Concerto No. 5 (Beethoven). Columbia set 
243. 

Prelude and Fugue in B-flat. Reverse: 
Organ Concerto No. 4: Allegro (Handel). 
Otto Dunkelberg, o. Parlophone E11289. 
Toccata in C: Prelude, Adagio, Fugue 
(transc. Busoni). Arthur Rubinstein, pf. 
Victor 8895/6. 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 


Beethoven Sonata Society Album, vol. VIII. 
Sonatas: op. 2, No. 3; op. 31, No. 2; op. 54. 
Artur Schnabel, pf. Gramophone 
DB2646/7/8/9/50/1/2. 

Concerto No. 2 in B-flat, op. 19. Artur 
Schnabel, pf; London Phil. Orch. con. 
Malcolm Sargent. Victor set M295. 
Concerto No. 5 in E-flat, op. 73. Walter 
Gieseking, pf; Vienna Phil. Orch. con. 
Bruno Walter. Odd side: Partita No. 1 in 
B-flat: Menuets Nos. 1 and 2 (Bach). 
Walter Gieseking, pf. Columbia set 243. 
Quartet in A minor, op. 132. Lener Quartet. 
English Columbia LX463/4/5/6/7. 
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Quartet in F minor, op. 95. Roth Quartet. 
Columbia set 251. 

Seven Variations on the duet, “Bei Mannern, 
welche Liebe fiihlen,” from Mozart's 
“Zauberfléte.” Emmanuel Feuermann, vc; 
Theo van der Pas. pf. Columbia 68411D. 


BERLI0z, HECTOR 
Funeral March for the Last Scene of Hamlet 
(arr. Harty). London Phil. Orch; organ; 
con. Sir Hamilton Harty. Columbia 68429D. 


Biss, ARTHUR 
Music to Wells’ Film, “Things to Come.” 
London Sym. Orch. con. Arthur Bliss. 
Decca K810/11. 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES. (See also Song Recital by 
Lotte Lehmann.) 

Concerto No. 2 in B-flat, op. 83. Artur 
Schnabel, pf; British Broadcasting Co. Sym. 
Orch. con Adrian Boult. | Gramophone 
DB2696/7/8/9/2700/1. 
Feldeinsamkeit, op. 86, No. 2; Wie bist du, 
meine Kénigin, op. 32, No. 9. Gerhard 
Hiisch, bar; pf. acc. Electrola EG3308. 
Intermezzi, op. 117, Nos. 1, 2. Eduard 
Erdmann, pf. Parlophone E11287. 


Bur.LeicH, HARRY 
Heaven, Heaven. Also Lord I Can’t Stay 
Away (Roland Hayes). Reverse: City Called 
Heaven (Hall Johnson). Marion Anderson, 
c; pf. acc. Victor 8958. 

CapLet, ANDRE 
Septuor a cordes vocales et instrumentales. 
Marise Cottavoz, s; Natalie Wetchor, ms; 
Marguerite Pifteau, c; Calvé Quartet. 
Gramophone DA4876/7. 


CHERUBINI, LuIGI 
Quartet in E-flat: Scherzo. Klingler Quartet. 
Electrola EG3392. 


Desussy, CLAUDE 
Images pour orchestre: Iberia. Side six con- 
tains Estampes: La Soirée dans Grenade 
(orch. Piero Coppola). Paris Conservatory 
Orch. con. Piero Coppola. Victor set M77. 
Nocturnes: Fétes (transc. Maurice Ravel). 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, 2 pfs. Victor 


1741. 
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Pour le piano: Prélude. Reverse: Le Tombeau 
de Couperin: Forlane (Ravel). Arthur 
Rubinstein, pf. Gramophone DB2450. 

Printemps. Side three contains Images I: 
Cloches @ travers les feuilles (orch. Piero 
Coppola). Paris Conservatory Orch. con. 
Piero Coppola. Gramophone DB4985/6. 


DvokAk, ANTONIN ; 

Concerto in B minor, op. 104. Gaspar 
Cassado, vc; Berlin Phil. Orch. con. Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt. Telefunken E1893/ 
4/5/6/7. 

Slavonic Dances Nos. 1 and 2, op. 46. 
Czech Phil. Orch. con. Vaclav Talich. 
Gramophone C2825. 

Symphony No. 4 in G, op. 88. Czech Phil. 
Orch. con. Vaclav Talich. Gramophone 


DB2691/2/3/4/s.- 


Exicar, Sir EpwArD 
Sonata in E minor, op. 82. Albert Sammons, 
v; William Murdoch, pf. Columbia set 241. 


Faurt, GABRIEL 

Lydia; Le Parfum impérissable. Charles 
Panzéra, bar; pf. acc. Mme. Panzéra-Baillot. 
Gramophone DA4878. 


Ferroup, P-O. 

Trois pieces pour fitite: Bergére captive; 
Jade; Toan-Yan (La féte du Double Cinq). 
Marcel Moyse, flute. Columbia 68433D. 
Franck, C£sAaR 

Sonata in A. Yehudi Menuhin, v; Hephzibah 
Menuhin, pf. Gramophone DB2742/3/4/5. 


GRANADOS, ENRIQUE 


Danzas Espaiiolas: (Nos. 1 to 12, incl.). 
Guillermo Cases, pf. Odeon 203.491/ 


2/3/4/5/6. 


Griec, EDVARD 


Peer Gynt Suite No. 1: Morning; Ase’s 
Death; Anitra’s Dance; In the Hall of the 
Mountain King. Sym. Orch. con. John 
Barbirolli. Victor 11834/5. 


Hanne, G. F. 


Israel in Egypt: Moses and the Children of 
Israel; But as for His People. Leeds Festival 
Choir; London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Columbia 68412D. 

Julius Caesar: Es blaut die Nacht; Dank sei 
dir, Herr. Gerhard Hiisch, bar; orch. acc. 
Electrola EHg25. 

Organ Concerto No. 4: Allegro. Reverse: 
Prelude and Fugue in B-flat (Bach). Otto 
Dunkelberg, 0. Parlophone E11289. 











































Samson: Overture. Queen's Hall Orch. con. 
Sir Henry J. Wood. Decca K812. 


Hayon, JosEPH 
Quartet in C, op. 76, No. 3 (“The Em- 
peror’). Side eight contains Quartet in D 
minor, op. 76, No. 2: Andante. Lener 
Quartet. Columbia set 246. 


Hayes, RoLaAND 
See Burleigh. 


IBERT, JACQUES 
Divertissement pour orchestre de chambre: 
Cortége; Nocturne; Valse; Parade; Finale. 
Orch. con. Jacques Ibert. Gramophone 
K7573/4- 


Jounson, Hatt 
See Burleigh. 


KILPINEN, YRJO 
Die Lieder von Yjré Kilpinen: Mondschein; 
Elegie an die Nachtigall; Der Skiliéufer; 
Véglein Schwermut; Auf einem verfallenen 
Kirchhof; Der Tod und der einsame Trinker; 
Winternacht; Der Sdémann; Unverlierbare 
Gewihr; Heimat; Kleines Lied; Ueber die 
tausend Berge; Vergissmeinnicht; Anmutiger 
Vertrag; Tanzlied; Spielmannssehnen; Ich 
sang mich durch das deutsche Lied; Venezi- 
anisches Intermezzo; Marienkirche zu Danzig 
im Geriist. Gerhard Hiisch, bar; pf. acc. 
Margaret Kilpinen. Gramophone DB2594/ 


5/6/7/8. 


LAPHAM, CLAUDE 
Mihara Yama. Victor Sym. Orch. con. 
Claude Lapham. Victor 11895. 


DE Lassus, ORLANDE 
Echolied. Reverse: Die Nachtigall (Mendels- 
sohn). Dresdner Kreuzchor con. Rudolf 
Mauersberger. Electrola EG3545. 


Liszt, Franz 
Eine Faust-Symphonie. Vlassoff Russian 
Choir; Villabella, t; Grand Phil. Orch, Paris, 
con, Selmar Meyrowitz. English Columbia 


LX455/6/7/8/9/60/1. 


McDonavp, Harri 
“Rhumba” Symphony: Rhumba Movement. 
Festival of the Workers—Suite: Dance of 
the Workers. Philadelphia Orch. con. Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Victor 8919. 


MENDELSSOHN, FELIX 
Fingal’s Cave: Overture, op. 26. British 
Broadcasting Co. Sym. Orch. con. Adrian 
Boult. Victor 11886. 
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Die Nachtigall. Reverse: Echolied (Orlande 
de Lassus). Dresdner Kreuzchor con. 
Rudolf Mauersberger. Electrola EG3545. 
Symphony No. 4 in A, op. 90. Boston Sym. 
Orch. con. Serge Koussevitzky. Victor set 
M294. 


Moussorcsky, MoDEsTE 
Boris Godounow: Prologue—Song of the 
Pilgrims; Why Do You Desert Us, Oh Tsar— 
Act 1; Chorus of the Maidens of Sandimor; 
Polonaise—Act Ill, Scenes 1 and 2. Lettish 
Choir; orch. con. Kuper. Soloist: Jan Nedra. 
Parlophone E11290. 
Fourteen Songs of Modeste Moussorgsky: 
Yeremoushka’s Cradle Song; Gopak; The 
Star; To the Dnieper; Reverie of the Young 
Peasant; The Orphan; Mushrooms; Songs 
and Dances of Death, No. 1: Trepak; No. 
2: Death’s Lullaby; No. 3: Death’s Serenade; 
No. 4: Field Marshal Death; The Goat; 
Ballade; Savishna (sung in Russian). 
Vladimir Rosing, t.; pf. acc. Myers Foggin. 
Six Parlophone discs in album. 


Mozart, W. A. (See also Song Recital by 
Lotte Lehmann.) 
Concerto in E-flat (K482). Edwin Fischer, 
pf; orch. con. John Barbirolli. Gramophone 
DB2681/2/3/4. 


Don Giovanni: Overture (K527). 
Sym. Orch. con. Sir Henry J. 
Columbia 68410D. 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (K384): 
Wer ein Liebchen hat Gefunden; Die 
Zauberfléte (K620): O Isis und Osiris. 
Alexander Kipnis, bass; orch. Victor 1738. 


London 
Wood. 


Mass in C minor (K427): Kyrie Eleison. 


Leeds Festival Choir; Dora Labbette, s; 
London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Columbia 17050D. 


Quartet in F (K590). Budapest Quartet. 
Gramophone DB2514/5/6. 


Rondo in A (K386). Eileen Joyce, pf; orch. 
con. Clarence Raybould. Parlophone 
E11292. 


Symphony No. 40 in G minor (K550). 
London Phil. Orch. con. Serge Koussevitzky. 
Victor set M293. 


Prern£, GABRIEL 
Giration—Ballet in one act. Eleven soloists 
of the Colonne Orch, Paris, con. Gabriel 
Columbia 68432. 


Pierné. 











PoRTER, QUINCEY 
Quartet No. 3. Gordon Quartet. Columbia 
set 242. 

PROKOFIEFF, SERGE 
Concerto in D. Joseph Szigeti, v; London 
Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomaz Beecham. 
Columbia set 244. 


PurRcELL, HENRY 
Sonata No. 3 in A minor. Jean Pougnet, 
Frederick Grinke, vs; Boris Ord, harpsichord. 
Decca K8o09. 

RAMEAU, JEAN-PHILIPPE 
Les Sauvages; Menuet majeur; Menuet 
mineur; Les Tricotets; La Poule; La Joyeuse. 
Wanda Landowska, harpsichord. Gramo- 
phone DB4g90. 


RAVEL, MAuRICE 
Le Tombeau de Couperin: Forlane. Reverse: 
Pour le piano: Prélude (Debussy). Arthur 
Rubinstein, pf. Gramophone DB2450. 


REGER, Max 
String Trio in A minor, op. 776. V, va, vc. of 
Klingler Quartet. Electrola EH950/1/2. 


Rossin1, GIOACCHINO 
La Cenerentola: Overture. Sym. orch. con. 
Lorenzo Molajoli. Columbia 68470D. 
Rossiniana: Barcarolle; Siciliana; Tarantella 
(arr. Respighi). London Phil. Orch. con. 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Columbia set 240. 


RUBINSTEIN, ANTON 
Etude, op. 23, No. 1; Valse, op. 82, No. 5. 
Mark Hambourg, pf. Gramophone C2818. 


SAInT-SAENS, CAMILLE 
Concerto No. 3 in B minor, op. 61. Henry 
Merckel, v; Pasdeloup Orch. con. Piero 
Coppola. Gramophone L1oo0/1/2. 
Concerto No. 4 in C minor, op. 44. Alfred 
Cortot, pf; orch. con. Charles Munch. 
Gramophone DB2577/8/9. 


SCHUBERT, FRANz. (See also Song Recital by 
Lotte Lehmann.) 
Auflésung; Liebesbotschaft. Ria Ginster, s; 
pf. acc. Victor 1737. 
Ouintet in C, op. 163. Pro Arte Quartet. 
Victor set M299. 


ScHUMANN, RoBerT. (See also Song Recital 
by Lotte Lehmann.) 

Dichterliebe: Nos. 1 to 16, incl. Charles 

Panzéra, bar; pf. acc. Alfred Cortot. Gramo- 


phone DB4987/8/9. 
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Kinderscenen, op. 15. Alfred Cortot, pf. 


Gramophone DB2581/2. 


SIBELIus, JEAN 
Der erste Kuss: Madchen kam vom Stell- 
dichein. Rauta Waara, s; Berlin Phil. Orch. 
con. Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. Telefunken 
A1goo. 


Sone Recirat sy Lorre LEHMANN 
Mozart: An Chloe; Die Verschweigung. 
Schubert: Ungeduld; Im Abendrot. 
Schumann: Die Kartenlegerin; Waldesge- 
sprich. 
Brahms: Therese; Meine Liebe ist griin; Der 
Tod, das ist die kiihle Nacht. 
Wolf: Anakreons Grab; In dem Schatten 
meiner Locken. 
Lotte Lehmann, s; pf. acc. Erno Balogh. 
Victor set M292. 

STRAUss, JOHANN 
Citronen Waltz. Boston “Pops” Orch. con. 
Arthur Fiedler. Victor 11894. 
Voices of Spring. Vienna Phil. Orch. con. 
Georg Szell. Reverse: Last part of Chorale 


and Fugue in D muinor (Zemachson). 
Minneapolis Sym. Orch. con. Eugene 
Ormandy. Victor 8925. 


STRAVINSKY, IGOR 
The Fire Bird. Side six contains Prelude 
in A-flat (Szostakowicz—transc. Stokowski). 
Philadelphia Orch. con. Leopold Stokowski. 
Victor set M291. 
Serenade in A. Igor Stravinsky, pf. Colum- 
bia 17051/2D. 


SuK, JosEPH 
Burleska (from Four Studies for Violin and 
Piano, op. 14). Reverse: Cortége (Lili 
Boulanger). Albert Spalding, v; André 
Benoist, pf. Victor 1740. 

VauGHAN WI tiaMs, R. 
Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis. Boyd Neel 
String Orch. con. Boyd Neel. Decca 


K815/6. 
Verp!1, GIUSEPPE 
Otello: Duet, Act 1—Gia nella notte densa. 











Claudia Muzio, s; Francesco Merli, t; orch. 


con. Lorenzo Molajoli. Columbia g100M. 
Otello: Duet, Act IlI—Dio ti giocondi o 
sposo. Claudia Muzio, s; Francesco Merli, t; 
orch. con. Lorenzo Molajoli. Columbia 
g102M. 

VIEUXTEMPS, HENRI 
Concerto No. 4 in D minor, op. 31. Jascha 
Heifetz, v; London Phil. Orch. con. John 
Barbirolli. Victor set M297. 


Vitva-Losos, HEITOR 
Brazilian Quartet No. 5. Carioca Quartet. 
Victor 11212/3. 


WAGNER, RICHARD 
Siegfried Idyll. Vienna Phil. Orch. con. 
Bruno Walter. Gramophone DB2634/s. 
Kirsten 
Victor 


Tannhduser—Elisabeth’s Prayer. 
Flagstad, s; orch. con. Hans Lange. 
8920. 

Die Walkiire—Act I. Lotte Lehmann, s; 
Lauritz Melchior, t; Emmanuel List, bass; 
Vienna Phil. Orch. con. Bruno Walter. 
Victor set M298. 


WaALton, WILLIAM 
Symphony. London Sym. Orch. con. Sir 
Hamilton Harty. Decca X108/9/10/11/ 
12/13. 

WeseEr, CaRL MARIA VON 
Concertstiick in F minor. Robert Casadesus, 
pf; sym. orch. con. Eugene Bigot. Columbia 
set 252. 


Worr, Huco. (See also Song Recital by 
Lotte Lehmann.) 
Herr, was tragt der Boden hier (from 
Spanisches Liederbuch); Auch kleine dinge. 
John McCormack, t; pf. acc. Victor 1739. 


ZEMACHSON, ARNOLD 
Chorale and Fugue in D minor, op. 4. 
Minneapolis Sym. Orch. con. Eugene 
Ormandy. Side four contains Voices of 
Spring (J. Strauss). Vienna Phil. Orch. 
con. Georg Szell. Victor 8924/5. 





